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' I was astonished to find that our forefathers had such a nohle 
language. ... I do not study Icelandic in order to learn states- 
manship, or the science of war, but in order to think like a man, 
in order to educate my soul to meet danger with contempt, and 
rather leave the world than budge a jot from principles of the 
truth of which I have once become thoroughly convinced.' — Sask. 



'Icelandic, from its close relationship to Anglo-Saxon, furnishes 
more abundant analogies for illustrating obscure English etymo- 
logical and syntactical forms than any other of the cognate 
languages.' — Mabsh, Lectures on English Langwige, Second 
Edition, p. 72. 



SYLLABUS. 

Anglo-Saxon lore forgotten in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It 
is rescued from utter extinction by four representative men : Arch- 
bishop Parker, Sir H. Spelman, Junius, and Hickes. The labours 
of each. The extant remains of Anglo-Saxon literature in their 
several departments. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle most valuable 
for its accuracy, but devoid generally of literary interest. The 
version of the Four Gospels. The homilies of -^Ifric. Alfred's 
translations of Gregory's Pastoral Care and of Orosius' History of 
the World, The narratives of Ohthere and Wulfstan, the Northern 
navigators. The Laws a most reliable source of information con- 
cerning the manners, customs, and notions of the people. The 
position of the slaves. The charters, wills, and other deeds, throw 
further light on these topics. The Anglo-Saxon bards and their 
productions : these must be considered inferior to the poems of 
the Old Northern Scalds. iElfric^s colloquy gives interesting in- 
formation about the material side of Anglo-Saxon home-life. So 
does the fragment,' TAe Va/ricms Lots of Men, Anglo-Saxon authors 
generally deficient in dramatic force, and individuality. The 
character of the Northmen and the Anglo-Saxons contrasted. After 
a fight of six generations the two nations, the invaders and invaded, 
sit down side by side in amity ! The sudden catastrophe of the 
Norman Conquest* unsettled everything! Old English disappears 
for a couple of centuries, and at last emerges as modern English. 
Anglo-Saxon, philologicaUy and grammatically considered, teems 
with interest to an Englishman. 

The extant remains of Icelandic literature enumerated and 
illustrated. Its great value to an Englishman. Without the Old 
Sdda the Pagan mythology of our ancestors would have been unin- 
telligible to us. One of the Eddaic Poems, Voluspd, discourses of 
the beginning and end of things, as conceived by the Scandi- 
navians. In it their cosmogony and theogony are given as a 
systematic whole. The mythological notices which abound in 
Beowulf are by this means explained. A comparison of Beowulf 
with the Grettir Saga identifies Grettir with Beowulf. This is 
further established by a single word. Hence the value of words 
in connecting ancient legends. Snorri's Heimskringla (Chronicle 
of the Kings); his graphic power. The Family Sagas paint the 
Northern men and women to the life. The Scandinavian Laws. 
Our 'jury' and * hustings * come from Iceland. The position of the 
slaves. The Diplomatorium Islandicum and Norwegicum full of 
interest ; here we see how the Popes lorded it over Scandinavia. 
Icelandic geographical works. Trials of wit and humour. Scandi- 
navian sayings and saws. Several English and Scotch ballads find 
their prototypes in the North. Icelandic philology illustrates 
English. Scandinavian Runes, Old and New. Anglo-Saxon 
tongue admirable, the Icelandic still more so. The study of both 
languages should go hand in hand if we would fully understand 
our own tongue. 



THE SAXON AND THE NORSEMAN. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, about as little was known of 
Anglo-Saxon lore as of the papyrus rolls at Pompeii. What 
our forefathers had written was clean forgotten and out of 
mind. It was a happy inspiration which prompted Arch- 
bishop Matthew Parker (bom 1504, died 1575) to rescue 
from present oblivion and near impending destruction, the 
monuments of our old English language and literature, which 
still survived in various corners of England. Armed with 
an order from the Privy Council, his hue and cry was pretty 
successful; 6,700 volumes, being, according to Strype, the 
nett produce of the search. Never was a law of treasure 
tsfi?^ passed to better purpose. To this the College of 
St. Benet's, Cambridge, owes her priceless collection of 482 
manuscripts, the bequest of the Archbishop ; of which Fuller 
says that ^ it contains more materials relating to the history 
of this kingdom, both civil and ecclesiastical, than can be 
found anywhere else. Of Parker's industry as an editor, 
there can be only one opinion^. He will always be re- 
membered for the publication of the first Anglo-Saxon (or, 
a& it is the fashion of these days to call it, ^ Old English ') 
book printed in this country : -^Ifric's Homily : which is 
chiefly valuable for the light it throws on the doctrine of 
the Eucharist as held by the Church of England. To 
him also we owe the Anglo-Saxon Gospels edited by Foxe, 
with Gildas, and our other earliest historians, Parker's 
merits as an editor have found but scant favour from the 

^ Hookf Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury^ new series, vol. iv. p. 492. 



2 The Revival of Anglo-Saxon Learning. 

keen criticism of modem investigators. In spite of his pro- 
testation ^, that * he had, according to his invariable practice, 
not added or diminished, as one would find by comparing his 
work with the manuscript,' interpolations and errors have 
been clearly brought home to him, or to his copyists ^. 

When the master mind of Parker was removed by his 
death, another dark time seems to have gathered round 
these studies^ and Camden saw reason to fear that ' devouring 
time would soon swallow up the study of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities/ After an interval of some years, however, that 
learned knight of Norfolk, Sir Henry Spelman (bom 1561, 
died 1 641), stepped upon the scene, destined hereafter 
to be called by Whelock *heros literaturae A. Saxonicae.' 
How he found matters he has himself left on record : ' Pau- 
latim ita exhalavit animam nobile illiid majorum nostrorum 
et pervetustum idioma, ut in universo, quod sciam, orbe nee 
unus reperitur, qui hoc scite perfecteque calleat, pauci quidem 
qui vel literas noverint.' With no grammar or dictionary to 
help him, he set about the study of Anglo-Saxon, and, 
subsequently, encouraged by Usher, Lord Keeper Williams, 
Selden, R. Cotton, and others, he projected his Glossary. 
In collecting materials for this, he entered into corre- 
spondence with the learned men of Germany and northern 
Europe. Among these, not the least notable was Ole Wurm, 
the learned Professor of Medicine at Copenhagen. There 

^ Pre&ce to Asser's Alfred, 1574. 

* It is from Porker, or from JoBceline his Secretary, that we trace the myth 
of one Matthew of Westminster being the author of the Flores Historiarum, 
when in fact no such person ever existed. Matthew Paris, the monk of St. 
Alban's, was author both of the greater History and of this abbreviation, the 
Flores. This last was continued by another hand down to 1265, and then 
removed from St. Alban's to Westminster, where the manuscript was continued 
by other writers ; and from the latter portions of it being the work of a monk 
at Westminster, the entire work was attributed to one Matthew of that ilk ; 
a mistake which though detected by Palgrave and satis&ctorily proved by 
Madden, from the original copy of the work which he discovered in the Chetham 
Library at Manchester, is perpetuated in Bohn's edition, and will no doubt die 
very hard, if at all. 



Parker and Spelman. 3 

are several of Spelman's letters in that delightful volume, 
0. Wurmii Ejiistolae ^. In one, dating from the Barbican^ May, 
16:29, Spelman asks, *De runis plura cupio: unde nomen, 
quaenam regio, et quis populus ? ' 

Wurm deciphers a Runic inscription sent him by Spelman, 
but bungles about the etymology of ' Rune.' His suggestions, 
* Run '= ductus aquarum, and ^ Run '= mark of the plough, 
find no favour tvith the knight, who in the Anglo-Saxon 
*geryne*' =*res occulta vel mysterium,' with which he 
compares * to roune one in the ear,' had soon ferretted out 
the true linguistic affinity for ' rune ^/ He moreover shows 
that Ulfilas was not the inventor of Runes, but of the Gothic 
Alphabet, thus anticipating the dictum of Hickes in his 
Thesaurus, As soon as his Glossary, part i, appears in i6a6, 
he sends two copies to Copenhagen, one for his friend Ole, 
and one for the King. From this time Wurm never ceases to 
urge, entreat, conjure, Spelman to bring out his second part, 
and complete the work, ' People kept borrowing the first part 
and were devouring it one aft«r another.' And he concludes 
by sending Spelman a copy of his Literatura Runica, At 
length, in June, 1637, Spelman replies that he has been near 
dead : the bell went for him : the king was told that he was 
dead : he has been shaken in all his faculties, especially his 
memory. And what was the fate of that wonderful work the 
Glossary in the England of that day ? It was offered by the 
author to a publisher for the nominal price of five pounds, 
but refused ; audit remained unsold till two booksellers (1637) 
took it off his hands. Within a short time of his death, 
Spelman showed his further interest in Anglo-Saxon by 
founding a lecture on the language at Cambridge, which 

* Copenhagen, 1751. 

* * Heofena rices gerynu/ The mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven ; Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt. xiii. 11. Cf. the address in Old High German to the Heathens 
of the eighth century : ' Fdhiu uuort sint : uzan michilu garuni dar inne sint 
pivangen'*Few words but great mysteries are enclosed in it. 

' This letter only appears in the Glossary. 

B 2, 
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4 The Wonderful Industry 

was occupied successively by Whelock and Somner (called 
by Hickes ' Pater Anglo-Saxonicae literaturae '), the one the 
editor of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, Cambridge, 1644 ; the other 
the author of the Angjo-Saxon and Latin and English Dic- 
tionary, Oxford, 1669, nearly a century after the appearance 
of iElfric's Homily. 

That must be counted a day of good omen for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon and the kindred dialects in this country when 
Francis Junius, born at Heidelberg, 1589, arrived in Oxford 
for the purpose of working in the Library. Here he dis- 
covered (says Graevius, the writer of his life) some Anglo- 
Saxon books of great antiquity, upon which he began to 
study that language which was here greatly neglected, and 
spent much time and labour to obtain a true knowledge of it. 
In all, he was thirty years in England, eight of which he 
spent at Oxford ^. The correspondent of Archbishop Usher, 
of Hugo Grotius, of Claudius ^almasius, of Gerrard John 
Voss ; upright in character, of engaging and modest manners, 
full of anecdote and humour, he was clearly a man worth 
knowing, and he was much sought after accordingly. Van- 
dyke^s portrait of him in the Bodleian shows a capacious head, 
shaded by curly hair, thin face, and most intelligent eyes; 
one could hardly have imagined that he was capable of such 
superhuman labour. Rising at four, winter and summer, he 
laboured at his manuscripts till one, when he dined. At 
three he again repaired to the Museum, working till eight, 
when he supped. He seldom appeared in the streets of 
Oxford, but took his exercise *in area subdivali'' (a college 
cloister), now at a walk, now at a run ; and if the weather 
was bad, * per omnes scalas in coenaculo ascendendo valetudinis 
tuendi causa.' Such was the life of a student in those days. 
But as his biographer explains, he had a formidable task 
before him ; great darkness prevailed in the domain which 
he was exploring. ' Loca peragrabat avia, et tetra caligine, 

* Graevius, YUa* 



of Francis Junius^ 6 

necnon vepribus et dumis horrida.' After a short stay in 
his native land, he returned to Oxford three years before his 
death, and dwelt in a house opposite Lincoln College, to be 
near his former pupil, Dr. Marshall, the Rector, whom he 
helped in his Anglo-Saxon works. Here, finding himself 
much interrupted by the visits of his many friends, with no 
oak perhaps to sport, he removed to an obscure house in Beef 
Lane, where his acquaintance could not so easily find him out. 
Junius died at Windsor, at the house of his nephew Isaac 
Voss, Nov. 29, 1677, and is buried in St. George's Chapel, 
with a monument to his memory erected by the University 
of Oxford. Besides writing a voluminous and learned work, 
De Pictura Veterum^ he brought out an edition of the Codex 
Argenteus ; the very sight of which costly relic threw 
him into a rapture of delight: he first edited Caedmon^, 
and wrote a Polyglott Eiymologicon Linguae- Anglicanae ^, and 
a Dictionarium Saxonicum ^, which includes Maeso-Gothic 
words, and Icelandic words in Runic characters. In the 
former of these works he cites * nobilissimi Spelmanni 
glossarium' with great respect. A transcript of Alfred's 
translation of Boethius, of the king's translation of Gregory s 
Pastoral Care^ of Caedmon, and Orosius, were also among 
his labours. These with other elaborate compilations, written 
in a beautiful fair hand, ready for the press, — a miracle 
of accuracy considering the scanty appliances of those days, 
— together with his transcripts and many original vellum 
manuscripts, he bequeathed, as is well known, to this 
University. But perhaps it is not as well known, that, 
according to the statement of a recent critic, all our Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries, as fe,r as prose is concerned, are based 
on Junius' wonderful work : dictionary makers having 
borrowed from his accumulated stores without acknow- 
ledgment and without revision. ^ Sic vos non vobis.' 

* Amsterdam, 1655. ^ Edited by Lye, Oxon, 1743. 

' On this is based Lye's IHct. Sax., London, i??^' 



6 Hickes and his Thesaurus, 

We have mentioned three representative men, who stand 
forth pre-eminently as preservers of Old English learning 
from utter extinction. 

But another yet remains to be mentioned, the well-known 
George Hickes (born 1642), servitor of St. John's, fellow of 
Lincoln 1664, D.D. 1679, two years after the death of 
Junius : 1683, Dean of Worcester, but deprived for refusing 
allegiance to King William III. It was in his indigence and 
retirement in London, that this learned scholar collected the 
materials for his Thesaurus^ a complete Palaeography of the 
Northern tongues and of the Literature of the Gothic tongues, 
of which little was then known. In this work, which is a 
huge storehouse of information to all time ^, Hickes, who was 
a great admirer of Icelandic, gives an annotated edition of 
Runolph Jonas^ Icelandic grammar and glossary. In his pre- 
face he tells Archbishop Sheldon, who had been questioning 
him closely — as to what was that mysterious Runic tongue — 
that the tongue of the old Jutes and Angles was the same, or 
not much different from what is called by writers the Danica, 
Cimbrica, Scandica, Bunica lingua, which is in fact all one 
tongue with many names ; the last appellation being derived 
from the fact that the ancient inhabitants of the north used 
to incise inscriptions in Runic letters upon their monuments. 

The ^ dissertatio epistolaris ' addressed to his friend Bar- 

* Thesaurus Orammatico^riticus et Archaeologicus, linguarum veterum Sep- 
tentrionalium, Oxon., 1705. One of the many curious literary remains to be 
found here (I. pt. iii. p. 99) is the famous sermon of Bishop Lupus (alias Arch- 
bishop Wulfstan); so valuable as a picture of the wretchedness of the times 
some three or four years before Ethelred's death (loi 6), which the writer of the 
Saxon Chronicle whines over so piteously; what with the ravages of the 
Heathen and the miserable immorality and cowardice of the English, and their 
treacherous treatment of their Saxon kith and kin. Antichrist, says the 
preacher, was indeed on earth and the Devil too t Here also we have notices 
of the slave trade, and its results, in England ; these down-trodden people 
joining the invaders when they had a chance — how little do wd know about 
the condition of these people except from the laws — ' But the upshot was this,' 
continues the Archbishop, ' that by God's permission, the English now, for 
long, are unvictorious, and the mariners so strong that often, in fight, one 
chaseth ten, they devastate, they bum, they drag to their ships, we give, give.' 



The Labours of Kemble, Thorpe^ and others, 7 

tholomew Shower, on the utility and beauty of the ancient 
Northern tongues, is in itself a mine of learning out of which 
whole treatises have been elaborated ^. Last not least among 
th6 contents of this work is Humphrey Wanley's catalogue of 
all the Northern manuscripts then known in England, which 
preserves its interest to the present day, although, alas ! 
many of the manuscripts are burnt or lost. Hickes' great 
work, imperfect as it may be in some respects, being written 
at a time when philology was less understood, did much to 
stimulate inquiry, and check the progress of popular indiffer- 
ence to these branches of learning ; while the bequeathal by 
Richard Gough to this University, 1809, of his valuable 
library of Old Northern literature, worked in the same 
direction. What Spelman had done in the seventeenth 
century for Cambridge, in the foundation of an Anglo-Saxon 
chair, was achieved with more permanent success by Dr. 
Rawlinson in 1755, for this University. Subsequently the 
appearance of Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik 2, and of E. Rask's 
Angel Saksisk Sjproglaere^y set up a new standard of Philo- 
logical criticism, which quite eclipsed all previous insular 
conceptions in that department: no time was lost by our 
modem English philologers in making us acquainted with 
the new lights thrown on the Anglo-Saxon language from 
abroad. Kemble, perhaps, has done more than any other 
Englishman to make us acquainted with the remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. Next to him Thorpe will always be 
known as the editor of Beowulf, of Apollonius, of Caedmon, of 
the Ancient Laws of England, of the five parallel Chronicles, 
under the Master of the Rolls, &c., fee, and as the translator 
of Rask's Grammar, of Lappenberg's Anglo-Saxons and of 
Pauli's Alfred ; while Wright, Bosworth, West wood, Stubbs 

* 'As the fother of the study of the Anglo-Saxon language, as a careful 
investigator in Old Northern Tongues and Antiquities, Hickes is immortal.* 
— ^Ersch and Griiber's Encyclopedia, st^d voce, 

^ Grimm, first edition, 1819 ; second edition, 182a. 

' Stockholm, 181 7. 



8 But for Parker and his Associates 

and others, have helped to bring us more abreast of the 
foreigners. 

But what has been the nett outcome of the labours 
of Parker, of H. Spelman, of Junius, of Hiekes, not to 
mention Lambarde^ and Laud, and Camden, and Cotton, and 
Gibson, and others ? They have rescued and made intelligible 
to us, the records of our early history. Had it not been for 
Parker and his coadjutors, those fast perishing memorials of 
our island might have perished altogether. We know from 
occasional allusions in later writers that there were once 
sources of our history, which now do not exist. Had there 
been a man of Parker's advanced intelligence and energy 
living in earlier days, the world would not now have to de- 
plore the loss of that precious collection of Ballad Literature, 
which, according to the reliable testimony of his secretary 
Eginhard, the great Emperor of the Franks caused to be 
collected, and which would doubtless have been rich with 
historic traits of that Teutonic race from which we are partly 
sprung. And the Saxon Chronicles, jejune though they be — 
yet, by the very changes in the vernacular as centuries went 
on, and different writers took up the tale, guaranteeing the 
innate truth and fidelity of the record of passing events — 
had these humble records perished amid the ravages of the 
Danes, or in the cold shadow of the Norman aristocracy, 
what a history of these isles we should have had from a. d. 
597^, the date of the landing of St. Augustine, to 1066, the 
landing of William. For in fact, before that we have nothing 
but traditiou, and tradition in England, with all its stir and 
turmoil, and in quiet Iceland, where even now the natives 
will recite whole Sagas by heart, are two very different 
things ^. Or had the Homilies, and other religious treatises 



^ Bunic monuments are the only possible chance of our learning anything 
trustworthy before the above date. 

' When Professor Keyser was in Iceland, he listened to an old lady reciting 
Njdla by the page together ; and he verified the accuracy of her memory by 



the Saxon Chronicle^ &c.^ might have perished. 9 

of JElfric, perished — whether the author was Archbishop of 
York (died 1051), or of Canterbury (died 1006), does not 
matter in the least — we should have never seen his beautiful 
exposition of the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard — 
we should have been indebted to Borne, not only for our first 
conversion, for which she has our thanks, (without prejudice, 
however, to the share Ireland^ and Wales may have had in 
our earlier conversion and civilisation), but also for a de- 
scription of what our primitive faith was — to Rome, not as 
she was in Gregory^s time, but what she became in later 
days, when the lust of power, and wealth, and worldly im- 
portance, and the adoration of saints, and the bribes of 
sinners, and that sore temptation, the fatuity of the mul- 
titude, had so altered her, that her best friends would not 
know her again. The Anglo-Saxon version of the four 
Gospels^ might not have come down to us. Such vivid 
passages as e.g. (St. Matt, vii.) the parable of the House on 
the Sand, and the House on the Bock, would not have 
challenged our attention and admiration. Scarce an English- 
man, in the sixteenth century, had a notion how his simple 
forefathers voiced their worship of the Supreme, what a 
beautiful word they had in * Haelend ' the Healer, for Him 
whom we call the Saviour ; what concrete force there lay in 
* Wuldor ' (cf. waldan, to rule), which has long since given 
way to the romance word ' glory.' Surely there is something 
more than sentiment at stake in these matters. 

The great similarity between Anglo-Saxon and English 
ought to encourage beginners in our early tongue. Take the 

the volume in his hand. See Metcalfe's Oxonian in Iceland, p. 185, for a 
edmilar case. As Hickes rightly observed one hundred and seventy-one years 
ago, ' The tongue of these people is almost the same as of yore.* It is the 
linguistic miracle of Europe. What a quickener to their memories ! 

* Editor of Irish Prayer Book of 1608 says, ' The Saxons borrowed their 
letters from Ireland.' 

* Iiondon, 1571, with dedication to Queen Elizabeth, by Foxe, the Martyr- 
ologist, under the auspices of Archbishop Parker. The editiop in 4to. by Dr. 
Marshall, Kector of Lincoln, Dordrecht 1665, with Junius' GU>^hic Version. 



10 Alfred's Translation of Gregory and Orosius, 

passage, St. Luke iii, ^ And his &n is in his hand/ etc. Here 
is the Anglo-Saxon ahnost word for word the same : ^ And his 
fan ys on his handa, and he feorma^ (to farm = cleanse) his 
bernes flore, and gadera^ his hwdete into his berne ; J^set ceaf 
he forbaern^ on undcwencedlicum fyre.' 

No better witness is wanted to the beauty and power of 
Anglo-Saxon than the fact that Gray's Elegy, the widest 
known of all our poems, is Saxon throughout : in its words, 
its alliterations, its homely music, and staid earnestness. 

The Pastoral Care of Pope Gregory, with its translation by 
King Alfred, sometimes word for word, as he explains in the 
Preface, sometimes the meaning of a whole sentence given, 
might never have reached us, although this very preface, with 
the similar one prefixed to the king's version of Boethius, 
afibrds us one of our most satisfactory glimpses into the 
character of our great king. Here we have the true Pater 
Patriae^ only solicitous for the welfare of his countrymen, 
and working honestly in their behalf, and quite content to 
submit to the drudgery of a translator if he can elevate the 
character of the clergy, and through them, of his people. He 
intends, he says, to send a copy of this book to all the bishops 
in his land. And well he might, for ^ few priests on this side 
the Humber, and not many beyond it, could understand the 
ritual in English, or translate a letter from Latin into their 
native tongue.' This Pastoral Care^ by the bye, and the 
translation of Orosius, are the only works of Alfred preserved 
in contemporary manuscripts^. The latter book, the work 
of the Spanish presbyter Orosius, the friend of St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, a Latin history of the world on Christian 
principles, was very popular in those days. But it is un- 
interesting enough, its chief feature being the way in which 
the author retorts on those who inveigh against Christianity, 
by showing how much better things were now than in the 
times of heathenism. But what gives the work an interest, 

* Gregory's Pastoral Care, by H. Sweet ; Introduction, p. xxi. 



The Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. 11 

not its own, is the sudden interpolation by Alfred without 
any preface, of two narratives of travel, the one by Ohthere, 
a native of Haligoland, in the north of Norway, of a coasting 
voyage of discovery to the White Sea and Biarmaland ; the 
other, up the Baltic, by Wulfstan, starting from the old town 
of Hedaby. The two narratives only fill up about five pages. 
But the bit of real life in them — so simple, so pithy, and direct, 
so refreshing after the pompous phraseology and artificial reflec- 
tions of the Spaniard — is worth infinitely more than all his 
volume put together. The notices of the Finmark coast and 
of the Quains, the account of the curious burial customs of the 
Esthonians, and of the rise in the price of horses in conse- 
quence, are quite unique. The two navigators throw a light 
on points of contemporary manners and geography, to be found 
nowhere else. Ohthere, the Norwegian, was — if the dates can 
be properly adjusted — very likely one of the great men of 
Norway, driven thence by the tyranny of Harold Harfager, 
who was attracted to England by the fame of King Alfred, 
to whose court he attached himself as one of his gesi^as, or 
comrades, and who would therefore be Ohthere's Hlaford ^. 

But there are still works to be added to our list, which, 
but for Parker and men of like conservative genius, might have 
disappeared. The Anglo-Sax^n LawSy edited first by Whelock, 
by Wilkins ^, then by Thorpe, and now in a more correct text, 
and accompanied with a capital lexicon, by Schmidt ^ — throw 



* Freeman's History of the Norman Conquestf i. p. 52 : — * He (Alfred) fore- 
stalled our own age in sending expeditions to explore the northern ocean.' If this 
statement is based on the text of Orosius, we venture to say there is no warrant 
for it there whatever. Ohthere tells the King that he once started up North, 
partly from motives of curiosity, to find out how finr the land lay Northwards, 
and partly and chiefly for the waJruses (hors-hvaelum) which have teeth of 
very costly bone : some of which teeth he brought to the King. This ' extra- 
ordinary voyage/ as it has been called by another writer, sinks into nothing 
in comparison with the Norse colonization of Iceland, 874, and of Greenland, 
877, and the discovery of America centuries before Columbus. 

' Leges AJ3., by D. Wilkins, London, 1721. 

' Leipzig, 1858. 
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a most interesting and important light as any that can be 
imagined on the early institutions of this land. If in the 
statute-book all great movements, political^ religious, social 
are reflected, if personal transactions between individuals 
from age to age are therein treated and adjusted, according 
to the views then prevalent — then, in the laws of the Saxons, 
as far as they remain to us, in the code of Ethelbert of Kent 
(circa 600), of Wihtred (699) in the laws of Laa, in the 
* Dooms ' of Alfred (embodying a selection from the juris- 
prudence of his predecessors), in the laws of Edward the 
Elder, &c., and in the sensible laws of Canute, — we have 
the very bone and marrow of the whole matter as far as 
the social history of the Anglo-Saxons is concerned. Still, 
as we shall show hereafter, those laws make up the history 
only to a certain extent : they may be the skeleton, but 
they are not the flesh and blood. Except in the Laws where 
have we any full or accurate information about the condi- 
tion of the slaves ^, who formed a majority, or, as some say, 
three-fourths of the population ; and who could only find a 
refuge from the cruelty of their masters, and oftener of 
their mistresses^, in the laws of the country, which pro- 
tected them ; since they themselves had no constitutional or 
political right, and like a chattel were bought and sold at 
the will of their owner? From the Anglo-Saxon laws, al- 
most entirely, do we obtain information on the status of the 
fair sex, which, upon the whole, was very tolerable, though 
the Penitentiale of Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose death is recorded in the Chronicle (690), seems a 
trifle hard upon them. ^ If a woman place an infant by the 
hearth, and a man put water into the caldron, and it boil 
over and the child be scalded to death, the woman must do 
penance for her negligence, not the man — (mulier pro negli- 
gentia poeniteat, et ille securus sit).' The ecclesiastical canon of 

* Canute's Secular Ordinances. 

* See Wright, Domestic Manners, etc., p. 58. 
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Edgar (64), forbidding priests to oflBciate as gleemen, or to hunt, 
hawk, or play at tables, but to play on his books as beseemeth 
his calling, speaks for itself. But perhaps those in higher 
places wanted restraints quite as much as their subordinates. 
In the Bomsey Chronicle a Saxon bishop who wishes to get 
some land cheap out of a Dane, resolves most unepiscopally to 
effect his purpose by making the thirsty soul drunk. So the 
bout is continued till long after dinner, and, if we remember 
rightly, with complete success ^. 

But another source of information about the Saxons, and a 
most reliable one, is still to be mentioned — the charters, and 
wills, and other like documents, which have been edited by 
Mr. Kemble^. The earliest document is from the ninth 
century. In some of these deeds we discern the foundation 
laid of a court and aristocracy by the gesi^as (comrades) 
of a warlike leader, from whom, in reward of their services, 
they received gifts of horses, of arms, and jewels, and lands ; 
a custom for which, besides these papers, the testimony of 
Tacitus is equally decisive. Here we have grants of land by 
royal personages at first couched in honest homespun Saxon 
throughout; but latterly, in the tenth century, prefaced by 
a Latin exordium, ridiculous for its pedantry and bombast, 
which savours of Byzantine influence? Such is the preface ^ 
to a will dating May :i8th, 934, which, perhaps, amounts to 



^ An early instance of encouraging a taste for sailoring, which was somewhat 
behindhand in his Saxon subjects, is found in that law of Canute's, * If a man 
has passed the sea three times at his own expense, he shall be worthy of that 
freedom, which is called thegenship.' A very sensible addition to the requisites 
for that ofSce found elsewhere : viz. five hides of land, a church and kitchen, 
and a bell-house. 

^ Diplomatorium Anglo-Saxonicum, 1839 sqq. Cf. English Charter 8^ by 
Thorpe, 1865. 

^ As a fair specimen we will quote it : ' Summopere, festinandum est ad 
amoena indicibilis Laetitiae arva, ubi angelicae 3/mnidicae jubilationis organa, 
mellifluaque veroantium rosarum adoramina a bonis beatisque naribus inesti- 
mabiliter dulcia capiuntur, sineque calce auribus clivipparum suavia audiuntur.' 
We are reminded here of the coxcombry of a Stanihurst or a Lilly after- 
wards. 
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* In the name of God, Amen.' The document ends, however^ 
in sober Saxon. 

Then again, the names of the boundaries in grants of land, 
which, whatever the language of the document itself, are 
generally in the vernacular. Some hill, stream, remarkable 
tree, well, sepulchral tumulus, fox earth (foxhyl), otter's re- 
treat (oteres sceaga), beaver's burn, salmon-pool, serve to 
bring before us the features of the country. A still higher 
interest attaches to the boundaries with names derived from 
mythological personages: as showing that the mythology 
current in Germany and Scandinavia unquestionably pre- 
vailed in England also. Then again the sealtara hroc^ the 
brook of the Salters, reminds us of what a passage in the 
Colloquy of -^Ifric still more directly brings before us, that 
the meat, in those days, was generally eaten salted in the 
absence of all proper larders. The names of artificial bound- 
aries enable us to glance at the private life as it were of 
the people ; then their mode of agriculture, their trades, as 
apparent in their quarries, mines, mills, weirs, and enclosures. 
In these documents besides, we have the name *tun,' de- 
noting in England, as in old Norse, 'the enclosure,' the 
homestead, and * hfim ' as an adjunct to names of places, * the 
home,' the thing which surrounds, protects : the most sacred of 
all the words, by which the dwellings of men are called ; a name 
from which also * haemed,' the most intimate relation between 
the sexes, originates. A will, that of -^thelstan, the Atheling, 
son of King Ethelred (between ioia-ioi6), is particularly 
interesting from the variety of bequests to his friends. To 
one he leaves the sword with the silver hilt, wrought by 
Wulfric, and the golden belt, and the * drenc horn iSe ic set 
Sam hirede gebohte on Ealdan mynstre,' the drinking-horn, 
which I bought of the family at Old Minster (Winchester). 
Then we have a trumpet, cased with silver, and a sword that 
Offa the king had, and also a m^lswurd, inlaid sword (Icl. 
m&la-sax), and a mouse-coloured steed, and one day's food 
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yearly to the fraternity at Ely. Many of these wills impre- 
cate a curse on any one who fails to carry out its provisos. 
The sign of the cross in witnessing documents we find uni- 
versal among them ; and from them, we, or at least the 
unlettered among us, retain it to this day. The inviolability of 
whatsoever had this mark upon it had been decreed by 
a council. But as Kemble remarks^, it may be doubted 
whether an older heathen feeling did not lurk, at first, under 
this symbol : whether in short such a mark, coinciding as it 
did with the hammer of Thor, or Thunor, the true heathen 
symbol in all contracts, may not have been held as binding 
among the Saxons, even before the introduction of Christianity. 

Turn we now to the Saxon Bards, and their songs. 

The Battle of Maldon is a spirited fragment, with the 
right ring about it: where Earl Byrhtnoth goes down on 
the banks of the Blackwater before the redoubtable Olaf 
Trygvason (Chronicle, 993). Very noteworthy are the signs 
of Scandinavian influence it contains, e.g. *oSer twega,' 
'wandode,' and the ^scyldburg.' Then we have in the 
Chronicle (937) the celebrated * Battle of Brunaburh,' where 
King Ethelstan met his Northern foes, and their Irish allies, 
and beat them : but it is not to be compared for grandeur 
to the poem on the death of King Eric Bloody-axe (941), 
or the Spaedom of the Norns in Brian's Battle, 10 14. The 
Exeter book contains one or two metrical fragments, it 
must be allowed, of great merit. Such is the Wanderer y 
who has lost his patron (wyne-dryten) ; and all that re- 
mains of him is when he fancies he is laying his head 
upon his knees in his dreams. The Eodle laments in the 
same doleful key, but the lay contains snatches of pathetic 
beauty. The Ruin is highly picturesque, and the 8ea^ 
farer original. But all these poems have the sober and 

* Cod, Dipt. i. p. xciv. Introduction. Cf. Jamieson, Northern Antiquities^ p* 
403 : ' The sign of the cross was in use among the Goths long before the intro- 
duction of Christianity.* 
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sombre touch about them so characteristic of the people, 
not a morsel of dithyrambic fire. They excite our curiosity 
as to what the lost specimens are like, but we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxon poet, as he was inferior 
in position to the Old Northern Scald, so was he in poetic 
fervour, in vigour of genius, in culture of imagination, no 
match for his Northern brother. It is not a Saxon but 
a Dane, Horant of Teneland, who in Gudrun sings so sweetly 
that all the birds in the wood cease their soug ^. 

We may here remark that it has been doubted by some 
whether the harp was a Saxon instrument at all, and not 
rather borrowed from the Celts. The word, itself, is of late 
introduction, though Spelman takes it to be a Saxon word. 
In the best Icelandic sagas, such as the LjSsvetnifiga^ the 
Sturlunga^ &c., no mention is made of instruments being 
used by the Scalds. 

We have passed in brief review the principal sources of 
our information respecting the Saxons: their Chronicle, 
their version of the Scriptures and other sacred writings, 
their laws, their testimentary and other documents, and 
their few surviving Bardic poems. The great epic Beowulf^ 
of which we shall speak hereafter, when on Iceland, is their 
sole work of a romantic character, with the exception of 
Apollonius from the Latin, on which Shakespeare based his 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre^ and which also appeared in an Ice- 
landic dress. 

But in all these works, we fail to get much insight into 
the character of the Anglo-Saxons, personally, and in the 
aggregate. Beowulf is really no exception : for the poem 
is generally reputed to be of Swedish origin : the hero 
starts from Gottenburg, and the scene is laid in Jutland 2. 

* Cf. Metcalfe's Higtory of German Literature^ &c., p. 98. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Scap*8 TalCt that episode possibly of a lost epic, the imaginary traveller 
calls him Heorrend. 

* The most northerly point of which, the Soaw, lies about 60 miles due west 
from the mouth of the Gotha river. 
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Though the heathen poem would possibly suffer a eonsider- 
Able change in the hands of its Old English editor, appa- 
tently some Christian monk. Moreover the scene is laid in 
the halls of the great, and not among the walks of everyday 
life. 

There is, however, a little work, which does incidentally 
give us some curious information about the material side of 
home-life among the Saxons, the well-known Colloquium of 
Archbishop iElfric, compiled, not indeed to tell Englishmen in 
after days something that they wanted to know, but to teach 
Saxon boys the Latin tongue, a tongue, be it said, of which 
the Saxons, owing probably to their great original error in 
permitting the church services to be in Latin, were all too 
fond. 

The school to which we are introduced in this dialogue 
must have been a sort of Saxon ' night school,' designed not 
only for boys, such as the acute little chorister, who won't 
tell any tales about his mates in the choir, but also for 
backward scholars of a more advanced age; we have here 
a ploughman, a shepherd, a cowherd (but curiously enough 
no swineherd), some huntsmen (huntan), fishermen, fowlers, 
chapmen, shoemakers, salters, and a baker, who are all seized 
with an equal thirst for classical attainments. The plough- 
man relates how he goes out at dawn (daegraed) with his 
oxen — he dare not stay at home whatever be the weather — 
and goes on ploughing all day, with no company but a boy 
to urge the oxen with a goad (g^-iisene), who is now hoarse 
with cold and shouting. And that is not all, when he gets 
home, he has to feed and water his oxen, and clean out their 
stalls. But the worst of all is, he is not free. Then there is 
the shepherd, who drives the sheep afield early in the morning, 
and stands by them with the dogs all day, in heat, and cold, 
for fear the wolves should devour them, and he takes them 
back to the stalls, and milks them twice a day, and he makes 
the cheese, and the butter, and is faithful to his lord. Then 

c 
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there is the oxherd, who is watching the cattle all night in 
the leas, for fear of thieves. But here comes a hunter, in the 
king's service too ; who braids his nets, and sets them^ in 
a suitable spot, and then urges his dogs to drive the wild 
animals into the net, unawares. But he has another way of 
taking them, he pursues them with swifb dogs (swiftum 
hundum). He catches harts^ and boars, and deer and roe- 
deer, and sometimes hares, in this manner : he has not been 
hunting to-day for it is Sunday. Yesterday he stuck (of 
stikode) a boar, driven to him by the dogs. Hunters must 
not be timid, for there are many wild beasts in the woods. 
What he catches he takes to the king his master, who clothes 
him well, and feeds him, and sometimes gives him a horse, or 
an armlet (beah), to make him more keen in his crafb. Then 
there is a fisherman, who also tells his tale : how he gets into 
his boat, and lays his nets, or his line, or his baskets (spyrtan) 
in the river, and whatever they catch he takes ; the unclean 
fish he throws away. What fish does he catch ? Eels, and 
pike, and eel pouts (sbIc putan), and trout, &c. Sometimes he 
fishes in the sea, and catches crabs, lobsters, plaice, flounders, 
salmon, and herring, &c. He should not like to catch whales, 
it is a dangerous thing. He prefers going to the river with 
his boat, to going in company with a number of ships whale- 
fishing, for the whale with one blow may sink the ship, and 
kill him and his companions, although many do go whale- 
fishing with impunity. Then there is a fowler, who catches 
birds with nets, with bird-lime, with snares, with traps, with 
whistling, and sometimes with a hawk, which he can train 
himself. He has two sorts of them, a large and small kind. 
In winter they feed him and themselves both, in the spring 
he lets the old ones fly to the forest, and in the autumn 
he takes their young and trains them. Many people do 
keep the old ones all through the summer, but he can't afford 
the expense and trouble of their keep. The next person 
interrogated is the merchant, who sails to foreign parts. 
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sometimes gets wrecked, scarcely escaping alive (uncaj^e cwic 
setberstende). He brings back pell (satin)^ and silk, and 
gems, and gold, and dyes^ and wine^ and oil, and ivory, and 
brass, and tin, and brass vessels (maestlinge), and sulphur, 
and glass. Then there is the shoemaker, (who is clearly a 
currier also,) he makes, besides shoes and boots, leathern hose, 
and leathern bottles, and bridle-reins, and harness, and hol- 
stersj and travelling bags. Then there is the Salter, a trade 
of vast consequence in those days of salt flesh ^ and salt fish^ 
and he is quite aware of it. The baker boldly asserts that^ 
without his loaves at table, people would loathe their food. 
' By it I strengthen man's heart (heortan mannes gestrangie).' 
This points to the clerical calling of the author of this Dia- 
logue. The cook next steps to the front, and magnifies his 
office : without him they would eat their worts green, and 
their flesh raw, and have no good sauce, indicating to us that 
the culinary art had not advanced among the Saxons beyond 
plain roast and boiled. But who are those other intending 
scholars ? asks the Pedagogue. First comes the smith (smi)?), 
who makes plough-shares, goads for the farmer, hooks for 
the fisherman, his awl for the shoemaker, and for the tailor 
his needle (seamere, nsedl). Then comes the carpenter (treo- 
wyrta), who makes houses, and boats, and all sorts of vessels : 
nobody could do without his craft. 'How so?' puts in the 
smith, 'you who cannot drive one hole ()?yrl) without my 
art,' &c. 'A truce to your dissensions,^ exclaims a ge)?eata, 
a sort of wise friend, a counsellor, who appears to have joined 
the conference, ' let us have no quarrelling, but let us peace- 
fully meet as usual at the farmer's, (possibly the school might 
be held on his premises,) where we have food for ourselves, 
and fodder for our cattle ; and I give this advice to all work- 
men, to ply their craft (crseft) diligently, for he who leaves 

^ la. 'flesk' (cf. Anglo-Saxon flaesc) is only used of ham or bacon : a sense 
which re-appears in our ' flitch.' In olden times salt meat was the rule, fresh 
the exception. 

C % 
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his craft, his craft will leave him : whether he be priest, or 
monk, or churl, or soldier, or whatever he is, for it is a loss 
and a shame for a man not to wish to be that which he is, 
and that which he ought to be.' In sooth a piece of homely- 
wisdom, with the record of which we will now take leave of 
these worthy craftsmen. 

But there is still one other composition, which affords 
glimpses into the manners and habits and notions of our fore- 
fathers, during a period when our knowledge about them is 
extremely vague and scanty. It is a fragment in the Exeter 
Book on the ^Various lots of men ^,' and the parts they play ; 
many indeed of anything but a happy kind. One man gets 
burned, another falls from a tree or dies on the gibbet ; or 
commits suicide; or lets his tongue wag too much at the 
mead-bench and loses his life in consequence. But we have, 
per contra, the man who is lucky in battle, another who is a 
good shot (with bow or spear) ; this man is skilled in tables ; 
to that man is given cunning at the parti-coloured (chess) 
board (bleobordes gebregd). One is clever in the goldsmith's 
art, and decorates a nobleman, and gets broad lands for his 
pains ; one makes men merry at the drinking bench (as a 
gleeman); one sits with a harp at his lord's feet; another 
tames the hawk and trains him, till the Welsh bird becomes 
docile. ' But now the author lapses into moralising common- 
place. 

But the impartial student of Saxon lore — a vernacular 
historical school like the Scandinavians they never seem to 
have had ^ — ^if he be not carried away by the patriotic 

^ The precious gift to his Cathedral of Leofric first Bishop of Exeter, after 
the See was moved thither from Crediton, 1050. The Creditoniaas will tell 
you even now^ in regretful tones, that. 

*Kirdon was a market town 
When Exeter was a vuzzy down.* 

' Would that Bede — ^hinn fro9i, ' the sage,' as the Icelanders called him — 
had written in his own tongue ! Theny we might have known what the 
English of that day really was. 
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tothusiasm, which led a revered Saxon scholar to affirm that 
the Chronicle ^ is the most valuable original composition 
extant in any language, must confess that it is disappointing. 
Critics have apologized for its lack of attractive details, by 
explaining that it is merely a Book of Annals not a History, 
but when once or twice the spell is broken and a real interest 
is given to the narrative, they point with rapture to the fact. 
This seems rather like running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds. But, generally, must we not admit that 
there is a something wanting throughout in the extant 
works of the Saxon pen ; an absence of filling up the out- 
lines, which makes those days somewhat vague in their 
import, bald and unsatisfying in their presentment? With 
but a few exceptions, we do not seem to be intimate with these 
Saxons, we do not know what manner of men they were, we 
want more sharply drawn marks of identity. A few homely 
and national touches will picture primitive manners to the 
life : but this quality we generally seek for in vain in extant 
Anglo-Saxon writers 2. They are innocent of all dramatic 
force : neither artist nor sitter had it in them. But was 
not this partly due to their antecedents and surroundings? 
Naturally perhaps, with a tendency to the heavy and inert, 
these Saxons lost their old dash and daring, after expelling 

^ Surely there is no proportion observed in the Chronicle. The demise of a 
worm or death of a giant are recorded in the same breath and with like 
emphasis. The entire entry in 671 is, * Here was the great mortality of birds ;* 
678, 'Here the great comet appeared, and Bishop Wilfred was driven from his 
Bishoprick by King Ecgferth.' The entry at 690 is a £sbct worth narrating : 
' O si sic omnia ! ' Here Archbishop Theodorus died, and Beorhtwald succeeded 
.to the Bishoprick. Before were Boman Bishops, since, English Bishops. 
773. A Bed Cross appeared in the heavens after sunset, .and the Mercians 
fought with the men of Kent at Otford, and wonderful snakes were seen in the 
land of the South Saxons. 889. This year no pilgrimage to Borne, except 
Al&ed the Eling sent two lepers with letters. We quote from the be:jt manu- 
script, the Parker TT. 

^ Such a remark as that recorded by Snorri as made by the gigantic 
Harold Hardrada, just before the battle of Stamford Bridge, about the 
personal appearance of Harold Grodwinson, ' He was a little man, but he sat 
firmly in his stirrups,' does not find its parallel in the Saxon Chronicle from 
end to end. 
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the Britons, and lapsed into inglorious ease ; they became 
sluggish and sensual; whatever of energy they had, being 
frittered' away in home dissensions. They had dropt into a 
berth, not the best suited for the conservation of national 
energy. 

Such marrow and fatness^, such snug, pleasant quarters 
as Britain provided for them, would prove a very Capua to 
those hardy bands from the Low Countries. Then followed 
in due time the missionaries, and the swaddling clothes of 
Bome wrapped uncommonly tight and all too long about 
their converts ; and the subsequent * leading strings ' which 
they could not shake off, — ^most conducive, doubtless, to an 
improved morality, but not to vivid independent thought or 
original conception. And so it was, that when the North- 
men began to ravage the island, in 787, the people were as 
a body altogether changed, slow, and subsequently slower, as 
time wore on, and they were served by the Danes as they, of 
yore, served the Celts. We altogether miss in them the 
quickness of the native Northmen, whose motto was * keep 
moving.' That old tale in the Chronicle of Tours of the 
answer given by Rolf to King Charles, when called upon to 
kiss the monarch's foot, * ne se bigoth ^,' * Catch me at it by 
Thor ! ' photographs the race. Mincing matters or picking 
phrases did not jump with their humour, still less being put 
upon in any shape or form. 

This spirit has permeated English veins, as they of Pekin 
and Rangoon know to their cost. No wonder the Saxon 
Liturgy admitted a new clause, *A furore Normannorum, 
libera nos.' No wonder Charlemagne wept as he fore- 
saw what this people would do to his people in the latter 
days ^. 

^ S. Chronicle, 449, * ]>83s landes cysta.' 

' Truly a chip of the old block. 'His father was a man/ says Dudo, * who 
would never bow the neck to any one.' The latest theory about this Bollo is 
that he was a pure Dane and no Norwegian. 

» Pertz, ii. 757-8. 
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These Northmen were all agog for foreign travel: 
everywhere gaining a knowledge of the world and a live- 
lihood — whether honestly or not — it did not matter. What 
made the typical man of craft and enterprise in old times so 
acute, what but his knowledge of mankind picked up in 
travel ? * Multorum mores hominum vidit et urbes.' It was 
this same spirit of adventure that sent Naddod, and Leif, 
and Ingolf, and Ohthere gadding about northwards even to 
Labrador and Massachusetts. It is from them our Frob- 
ishers and Drakes, our Parrys and Franklins, are lineally 
descended. No marvel they had skilful scalds to sing of 
their deeds — no marvel the Saxons had not, and went to 
Iceland for the commodity. With them to attempt was to 
succeed in whatever line they chose, whether as navigators, 
colonists, legislators, conquerors, historians, poets.' In Spain 
to the very gates of Hercules ^, in Italy, in Russia, and down 
to the Golden Horn, making many a mother pale at their very 
name ; in France acquiring dominion and Eoyal alliances, as a 
matter of course, and assimilating in a short time all the 
stronger features of French character and civilisation ; in 
England, leavening the torpid elements of the Saxon nature 
and making a mark in the land never to be effaced. 

But at length the invaders and invaded — ^the Saxons and 
the Northmen — after varied fortunes, settled down peaceably 
side by side, the fiercer race of the two agreeing to be 
Christians, and by intermarriage, and neighbourhood, and 
the mollifying effects of time^ animosities subsided, and the 
Danish and Saxon tongues, both dialects of one wide-spread 
language, were blended together. 

But a sudden catastrophe upset everything. The Rag- 
narok ^ of the Conquest prostrated and engulfed people and 
tongue in one common ruin. The long twilight at length 

* Njorva-Sund. 

* The gloom which for a time hid the Gods of Asgard, when the evil Deitiei 
prevailed. OW, Edda, 
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dispersed, and out of it rose a new fabric the like of which 
the world never saw, the modem English tongue : fit ex- 
ponent of the thoughts, the will, the affections of that 
composite strain, bred of the Boman^ the Celt, the Saxon^ 
and Northman, and the Northman once removed; a tongue 
less melodious perhaps than its nearest ancestor, but for 
saying what we want to say, whether it be poet, philosopher, 
historian, or statesman, never perhaps surpassed. 

Hitherto our business has been with the Saxon people and 
their literature. But philologically and grammatically con- 
sidered, their tongue, of course, teems with interest to an 
Englishman. Let us glance slightly at this part of the 
subject. Take our infinitive mood. Where did we get the 
* to ' before the verb. There is no * to ' before the Anglo- 
Saxon infinitive. But, side by side with *lufian,^ to love, 
there was another form, the gerundial, or dative of the 
infinitive, or whatever it may be called, to which a * to ' was 
prefixed, e. g. * to lufianne '=to love. The new English tongue 
dropped the infinitive proper, except when coupled with 
an auxiliary verb, and instinctively caught up this gerundive, 
with its preliminary ^to,' and discarded, as surplusage, the 
characteristic * ne.' Many years after the terminal * an ' 
disappeared, and the result is the infinitive, * to love.* 

Like the Scandinavians too, we have done away with the 
Anglo-Saxon (and German) prefix to past participles, and no 
trace of it, perhaps, remains, except such forms as y^-cUj^t : a 
clear gain. 

Then the Saxons had a way of putting in a redundant per- 
sonal pronoun in the dative case after certain verbs, e. g. ' he 
him ondred,' he dreaded him = he dreaded; this pronoun 
modern English cut out. Instead of troubling ourselves 
with a distinction between ^ye will' (ge wUlaJ?) and 'will 
ye ' (wille ge), we are quite content to use the form * will * 
only. Surely, it was an unmitigated good to get rid 
in common parlance of these and many other like super- 
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fluities, which we have not space even to allude to, when 
the meaning of the sentence was capable of being made 
equally plain in a shorter and more expeditious manner. 
Perhaps, however, the negative verb *nytan,' to know not, 
together with * witan/ to wot — and )? expressing our sharp 
'th' (as in *thin'), and ^ our soft 'th' (as in *this^) — might 
have been advantageously retained. 

Our Saxon forefathers were not content with a simple 
negation. They must have two, sometimes three. The new 
written language wisely got rid of the lumber. The old way 
stUl survives in the dialects : * Don't ax me no questions, and 
FU tell thee no lies.' 

No doubt the Saxon period had a greater liberty in the 
arrangement of words, — the inflections indicating the sense 
. and regimen, — ^but then the inflections, however interesting 
in reference to the history of the language, and adding, 
perhaps, to the music of the sentence, were a long-winded 
affikir after all, and much less practical than our method 
of well-nigh abolishing cumbrous case-endings, whUe the 
meaning is marked by the position of the word, its 
precedence or sequence, by the auxiliaries and the small 
particles. And, hence, while the sententious Saxon was at 
the beginning of his lengthy statement, we have got to the 
end of it by a plainer, simpler, and shorter process. 
Interesting as is Saxon, and admirably fulfilling its mission, 
the bursting thoughts of a modem Englishman would have 
been quite smothered in its prolix sentences and unwieldy 
top-hamper. Again, it is well worth while to note the dis- 
appearance of words and phrases from our tongue, which were 
very prevalent in Saxon, owing to chance, or perhaps to the 
operation of linguistic laws with which we are imperfectly 
acquainted ; the very thing that happened in Horace's time, 
and for which the only explanation he oflfers is 'custom.' 
Take the word * swy^e ' which occurred constantly in Saxon, 
but which has vanished, and is replaced by what is really a 
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French adjective * vrai/ I mean * very.' The * deserts idle ' of 
Milton is first appreciated when we discover that in Anglo- 
Saxon times *iSel' meant * vacuus,' empty. A curious 
shifting of meaning is seen in the word * holm/ which in 
Anglo-Saxon = sea, while in Icelandic it = island : a sense at 
all events which alone survives among us in ^ Steepholme,' 
&c. There was a grand old Gothic word, * veihs,' sacred — 
cf. the verb in 'veihnai naman }?in,'= Hallowed be thy Name, 
and the German ^ weihen,* to consecrate. This word appears 
as a prefix to the holy burg in Jutland, Vi-borg. In Saxon it 
was * wig,' whence * weofod^ an altar : but it was Buperseded 
by * h&lig,' a younger word derived from * hal ^= whole, sound, 
and then ' holy/ 

Why is it that we call the last day of the week ^ Saturday,' 
but not so the Scandinavians ? With them it was ^ Laugar- 
dagr/ washing day, the day appointed by law for washing 
and cleaning. This washing had a religious character, and 
came from a remote heathen age. In the Hist. Eliensis 
(Gale, p. 547), we are told ©f the Northmen, that * habebant 
consuetudinem sabbatis balneare ; ' which ceremony, together 
with their solemn hair-combing on that day, set the Saxons 
a wondering. At all events, it spoke for the superior refinement 
of * the heathen.' 

Again, how useful and interesting is Saxon in supplying the 
etymology of our language. Take ' world : ' it is the Saxon 

* woruld,' the etymology of which becomes still more 
apparent by comparing it with the Icelandic 'verold'=the 
age of men, from * verr '=a man, and ^ old,' age. 

At first one does not see the full force of our proverb ^ The 
more haste, the worse speed;' for * haste' and * speed* are 
pretty much the same thing in English: but in Saxon, 

* sp^d^ = wealth, prosperity 1 And now we see the meaning : 

* This man is in too much of a hurry to succeed.' 

Now and then . Saxon words elucidate obscurities in other 
languages, e. g. the German ' siindfluth ' (the Deluge) is 
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popularly supposed to be the * Sia Flood.' The first syllable, 
however, is nothing but Saxon adv. * sin ' = ' semper,' 
universal, so that * siindfluth ' is the ' universal flood.' In 
the same way the etymology of a Saxon word first becomes 
apparent from the Gothic. The Anglo-Saxon * wulf ' = wolf, 
is in reality * the tearer,' cf. Gothic * vilvan ' = to tear. 

It is curious that in Saxon, as well as Icelandic, the 
ordinal number, the second, does not exist, and is represented 
by * o|?er ' (Is. * annarr ') = the other. While talking of 
numbers we n\ay observe the etymology of our 'eleven' 
appears from Anglo-Saxon * end-lufon/ coupled with Old 
Norse * ellifu ' = one over (ten), one left of the second 
decade. 

We have endeavoured to show generally what Saxon 
literature is, and what it is not^: and have hinted how, 
philologically and grammatically, it bears upon English. 



It is now time to turn to Icelandic. 

The first impulse to enquiry in this direction, in England — 
not so much perhaps in a learned as in a popular sense — was 
given by Bishop Percy's translation of Mallet's Northern 
Antiquities, a. d. i77o> dedicated *to such persons as study 
the ancient languages of the North ' — at that period a very 
select few. The translator's preface had no little share in 
provoking the study, which has since yielded such valuable 
fruit. And if in his Relics of Early English Poetry he con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on our own language and poetic 
literature, his Scandinavian illustrations were, perhaps, 
scarcely less valuable, in directing attention to the grand 



^ Semi'Saxon and Middle-English, with their Layamon and Ormulum, do 
not enter into the scope of this brief enquiry. 
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old fountain-head of our legendary lore. The poet Gray 
with his Ode, The Fatal Sislers, a translation from the 
Icelandic, through the medium however of a Latin version, 
would, doubtless, whet English curiosity to know more of 
this vigorous language and literature ^. Walter Scott followed 
suit in the same line, in his translations and imitations from 
the Icelandic. Now will the reader be surprised to hear that 
this language, of which perhaps he knows so little, was once 
so well understood in England, at all events by the higher 
classes, that the Icelandic tongue in the mouth of the 
Northern Minstrel was current at the English Court; nay, 
Gunlaug, a &med Scald, talked with King Ethelred about 
matters in general in London streets, while, as we have seen, 
the tale of a Northern navigator was perfectly appreciated by 
King Alfred. 

In this language, and in it alone, is embalmed much that 
is interesting to us as Englishmen. We know that, though 
now Christians, we were once Pagans; we once had a my- 
thology common to all the Teutonic races, when the Royal 
race in each, whether it was Saxon, German, Swedish, or 
Norwegian, traced its descent in varying genealogies up to 
Odin. But of that mythology all memory as a systematic 
whole 2 would have perished, had not two documents been 



1 Mr. Ritson, however, £arly English Metrical Eomanees, Prefiwje, p. xxvi, 
regrets that Mr. Gray should have polluted his sublime Pindarics with the 
Scandina\daii mythology. With him the Northmen are * a savage and degraded 
people from whom it is vain to expect proofs of genius/ The Saxons too were 
by no means in his good graces. He tells us that there is only one single 
Saxon romance in existence, Apollonius (a translation from the Latin), for- 
getting apparently that Beowulf — ^which was in his time however hardly 
known — may be fairly classed in that category. These Saxons he pronounces 
to be ' a spiritless and cowardly race, at the mercy of any one who sought to 
invade them, whether Scots, Picts, or Danes.' 

^ Many curious reminiscences of it are scattered about in the Book of 
LeechdoviSf edited by Mr. Cockayne. That genuine bit of poetic heathenism 
(ibid. ii. p. 53, and Reliquiae Antiquae, ii. 237), the spell against Svdden 
stitch, is alive with Valkyrs, and Aser, blasting the sufferer with witch-arrows 
as they sweep by hurtling in the air. * Heme the hunter^ in The Merry Wives 
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preserved to uSj which present to us in words that cannot die, 
the very form and fashion of that wondrous edifice of mytho- 
logy, which our forefathers in the dawn of time imagined to 
themselves : their theogony and cosmogony ^. 

We mean the two Eddas : The Older Edda, a collection of 
traditional legends, first collected, indeed, by Saemundr 
Sigfusson^ (bom 1054, died 1133), but which existed pre- 
vious to the emigration to Iceland, and is probably as old as 
the seventh century, the century to which belong the oldest 
remnants of Saxon, of Low German, and High German, as 
represented respectively in Beowvlf, in the Heliand, and 
Otfried^s Christ, 

The Younger Edda, designed by Snorri as an Ars Poetica, 
a course of poetical lectures, illustrated by old poetic scraps, 
for his young countrymen desirous of cultivating verse. 
He wrote it circa 1241, at a time when the Saxons had 
no dictionary or grammar. Coupled with it was a prose 
version of the lays contained in the elder Edda, to explain 
the many figures and allusions in old Icelandic poetry. 

Oue of the Eddaic poems, the Voluspa, discourses of the 
beginning of things, of a time when this earth was with- 



0/ Windsor comes of the same ghostly stock. Yilipenders of Folk-lore would do 
well to remember how Shakspeare at once perceived its value and penetrated 
into its inner meaning. 

^ Dasent, Preface to Icelandic Didiofiary, 

' Poor Saemundr, the student at Erfurth and Paris, to be thought a 
necromancer by his countrymen for his awiul amount of learning, and then to 
. be reputed so long as the collector of th6 Edda soogs, and now to fall from the 
pedestal of fame ! Yet such is the case. It has been discovered by a recent 
critic, I believe, Vigfusson, that Bishop Brynj^lfr of Sk^olt, finding the parch- 
ment manuscript at Sk^olt (1643), evolved fix>m his inner consciousness the 
idea that Saemundr must have written it, and marked it with his name accord- 
ingly. Sic transit. Cf. 0. Wormii Epistolae, sub voce Bryniulfr. — A notable 
discovery has just been made in Germany, that the author of the Heliand and 
of Caedmon are one : in fact that our Caedmon is a translation of a German, 
original. Might it not be asserted with as good ground that the Heliand is a 
translation from the lost original book of Caedmon ? Our present version is 
thought to be the work of a South English scribe of the tenth century. 
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out fonn, and void, and darkness was on the face of the 
deep : — 

It was the morning of time, 
Nor sand, nor sea was there, 
Earth was not formed, 
A yawning gap there was. 
When yet naught was, 
Nor cooling streams, 
Nor Heaven above, 
And grass nowhere. 

Then again at the end of the world, Surtr issues from his 
abode in Muspelheim. Bocks dash together, giants totter, 
men tread the way to hell, — heaven is rent. 

A remarkable coincidence here with the account in our 
religious documents, revealing vestiges of an ancient general 
tradition of the creation as we find it in Genesis, and also 
with the revealed account of what is to be hereafter. 

But there is not the faintest trace of a monk's hand here : 
the tale is as fresh as if just come from the pine-woods of 
Scythia ^. 

Again, in these Eddas we have revealed to us the divinities 
of Asgard^ to whom man owes hijs existence, and who ever 
protect him from the race of giants, i. e. the chaotic natural 
powers. 

Take further, as a sample of the intensity of the Northern 
imagination, that grisly description of Hel. This daughter 
of the witch of Jotunheim has no part or lot in Valhalla, 
and its triumphs. 

To her belong all who die the ' straw death ' of sickness or 
old age. * Her walls are very high ; hunger her dish ; care 
her bed; a beetling cliff the threshold of her hall, the 
hangings of which are grief; her face is half blue^ half of 



^ We have no space to speak of the Heroic Poems of the Edda, those peerless 
creations of the Northern mind, those lyric tales of passion reminding as now 
of the Greek Trajedies, now, and more forcibly, of Lear, Macbeth, and 
Hamlet. To be able to realise all theur depth and fire, we must know them in 
the original. 
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the hue of flesh ; and she is easy to know^ as her face is 
stem and grim.' 

But after all her dwelling-place was not that of the wicked, 
to whom is reserved Muspell, the abode of fire. 

Now where in the whole field of Saxon literature will you 
find such an account of the fabled Pantheon of our ancestors ; 
where learn their notions of this earth's starting into being 
or the end of it ? Will it be in the Chronicle, that most 
accurate annual register which, commencing with the^Christian 
era, does at times carry up the genealogy of our kings to 
Odin ^ ? Nought of the gods of Asgard is to be found of course 
in the Christian poem of Caedmon, albeit running on for some 
9000 lines. 

There is however one Saxon work which tells us of this 
Northern mythology, and which we have therefore reserved 
for discussion here — Beowulf, the oldest heroic poem in any 
German language. It is, as we have already shovni, the 
metrical paraphrase of a poem, composed^ as is generally 
supposed^ in Sweden in the language of the North, and 
brought to this country probably during the Danish djniasty. 
The hero of it is said to have fallen in the year 340 of 
the Christian era. 

Now this poem is full of reference to Northern mytho- 
logical stories, and mythological events ; but they are 
references only ; and would have had no meaning for us, 
had there been no Edda, the hoarded treasure of distant 
Iceland, to throw its flood of brightest light on the obscure 
allusions of the Saxon epic ; a light more fully shed by the 
mythological Sagas. We have here Dragon-slayers, and 
Nikkrs, and Jotuns, and )?yrses (the surly stupid giant of 
our fairy tales), all Northern mythic words. The earth is 



^ According to tradition, a conqueror, who advanced from the banks of the 
Tanais into Scandinavia about the Christian Era, and took the name of the 
old Northern Divinity. 
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called ' Eormengrund/ the former part of which word, which 
has puzzled the editors, occurs again in * lormungandr ' (the 
Northern Leviathan) and implies something vast or super- 
human. Again we have ' eagor '=the sea, but it is only from 
the Edda we learn it is a mythical word, the name of the 
giant Oeg^r, the &ther of the Oceanides. When the Saxon 
paraphrast calls a sword ' Veland's work/ the allusion would 
have been hidden from us but for the old lay in the 
Edda 1. 

There is, if we examine the two, a very curious and strik- 
ing resemblance between the deeds of Beowulf — ^the Goth, 
* moncynnes maegenes strongest ' (the strongest of mankind 
in might), who had in his hand-gripe the power of thirty men 
(1. 7^4)> ^^'^ h^^^i ignominiously the champion swimmer, 
Breca, — and of Grettir, the Strong, the g^eat Icelandic 
hero, who swam miles for his life, which we will proceed to 
trace. 

A real man was this Grettir, Jike Beowulf, but in whose 
history there is much mythical accretion. 

In the Saxon legend, Beowulf, the son of Ecg^heow and 
Prince in Scania (South Sweden), hearing how for twelve 
long years King Hrothgar and his people in North Jutland 
had been mightily oppressed by a monster, Grendel, resolves 
to deliver him, and arrives at Hart Hall, the Jutish palace, as 
an avenger. During the night the monster appears in the 
hall, and after devouring a man-at-arms, steps towards the 
couch on which lay Beowulf all on the alert, and makes a 
gripe at him, but soon finds he has caught a Tartar. A 
desperate tussle ensues, the upshot of which is that Grendel 
retreats to his fen-shelter, minus an arm which had been torn 
off by Beowulf. The following night, the mother of Grendel, 
in revenge for her son's mortal wound, carries off a companion 
of Beowulf s. He follows her to her hiding-place beneath 

* Deor the Scald (Exeter Book, p. 377, Thorpe) also alludes to the cruelty- 
practised on the great Smith by King Nidheard. 
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the dread waters of the hottomless I^ke ^, and after a hand 
to hand en6ounter, where the result hnpg loi^g in the balance^ 
destroys both mother and sdn, the !Devil and hi« dam. 

In the Grettis-Saga* incidents ar|B recorded wonderfully 
like what we find in Beowulf. 

Long had the farm of Thorald, in Shadow Dale, one of 
those dreary recesses of Vasdal in north Iceland (which we 
once visited), been haunted by the powers of darkness, till 
at last it got into such evil repute that the poor Thorald 
was at his wits' end even to get a cowherd. In this strait he 
goes to the Althing, and meets with a big fellow with large 
staring blue eyes, and hair of a wolf-grey, who came from 
Sweden, True, the very sight of him gives Thorald quite 
a start, but a talk ensues, and the stranger — his name is 
Glamr — agrees to come in the autumn to be cowherd in 
Shadow Dale. Glamr 'likes ghosts, they would make the 
place less dull.' In due time the new shepherd arrives. 
He was shrill and deep-voiced. When he called, the cattle 
huddled together in a trice ; there were no stragglers. At 
Christmas Glamr would not go with the other folks to the 
Church, which was near. He was no friend to psalm-singing, 
not he, neither would he fast on Christmas Eve, notwith- 
standing the good housewife begged him to do so. H6 
cared nought for those superstitions, he could not see that 
things were any better now than when folks were called 
heathens. Fearing to put him out of humom*, there was 
somethiug so loathly in his looks, the dame gave him his 
food ; and having eaten his full, he sallied forth. During the 

^ Each night is seen fire beneath that flood, ov^ which hangs a barky 
grove. Should some poor stag close pressed by the hoands chance to reach 
this spot, he will rather resign his life upon the shore than plunge into the' 
horrid pool (1. 2751). This beautiful touch, perhaps the most beautiiiil in the 
poem, and worthy of the author of 'As You like It/ was surely no znank's handi- 
work. Indeed, throughout the poem it is easy to point out what parts belong 
to the grand old heathen legend, and what are due to a Christian paraphrast. 

' Said to have been written down fix>m an ancient tradition by the nephew 
of Snozri, Sturla Thordaraon (died 1284). 

n 
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day the voice of the cowherd was heard from time to time. 
The weather was dark and gusty, and as the day advanced, 
grew worse. At evening Glamr did not come home. Next 
morning a search was made for him. The cattle were 
found strayed about in the bog, in a sorry plight, while 
some had gone off to the fells. After a long search, 
they find marks of a struggle, the soil and stones torn up, 
drops of blood, and the trail of footsteps as big as the 
bottom of a cask. Not far off lay Glamr's corpse, as blue 
as H61, and swelled as big as a bullock. In vain did they 
try to get it down to the church ; they brought it to the 
edge of a gill, but no further would it go. Another day, 
the Priest went with them, but this time the body was not 
to be found. Afterwards they went without the Priest, and 
lit upon the body, and to make short work of it, buried it on 
the spot. Not long after people became aware that Glamr did 
not lie quiet. Those who chanced to catch a sight of him lost 
their reason. Many fled from the dale. Thorald's daughter 
died of sheer fright, the cattle got lamed, and another cow- 
herd, who took the place, was found with his back broken on 
the stone in the cow's ^ boose.' What gave a touch of the 
grotesque to this horrible Glamoury^ was the way in which 
the monster used to bestride the roof-tree at night, and shake 
the whole house, setting all inside a-quaking. 

Ever ready for a deed of derring-do, Grettir, like Beowulf, 
visits the haunted house. The first night his horse is killed 
in the stall. The next night, like Beowulf, he watches in 
the hall, in spite of the expostulations of the master. He 
would so like to have a sight of the fellow who did his horse 
to death. The place he chooses for his watch is a chair just 
opposite the sleeping berth of Thorald, with a goat-skin rug 
thrown over him. A light burned in the hall. 

Half the night was sped, when a monstrous head is pushed 

^ ' Glamour,* a Scotch word, indicates that the legeni} of Grettir must haye 
been known to our neighbours across the Tweed. 
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through the doorway, and in comes Glamr, stooping, and, 
when he gets inside, stands erect with his head touching the 
roof. Grettir lay still, and moved not. Presently the sprite 
catches at the rug, and tugs, and gives a second tug, and 
then a third, with both hands, which brought Grettir to his 
legs ; and between them, the rug was torn asunder. Fierce 
was the struggle. The monster tried his utmost to drag 
Grettir out of the hall, and Grettir did his utmost to 
prevent him :»all the furniture being smashed to bits in the 
fray. But do what he would the Goblin had the best of it, 
and was pulling him out of the house ; when Grettir sud- 
denly * ran in/ got him by the middle, and spurning against 
the earth-fast threshold stone, by a supreme effort, threw 
Glamr neck and crop out of the door, himself uppermost. 
Clouds kept passing over the moon, with here and there an 
opening, and as Glamr felL the light shone through one of 
these openings, when Grettir saw such a ghastly glare ^ fixed 
upon him, as never faded from his sight ever after. For the 
moment, he sank powerless, and his life lay between this 
world and the next. But shortly recovering from his swoon, 
he drew his dagger, and gave the finishing stroke to his 
antagonist. 

Much later on in the story — and not as in the Saxon epic, 
where Beowulf dives into the lake directly after the murder of 
^schere — Grettir descends by a rope into ^the depths of the 
Godafoss^, and in a cavern under the fall, fights with the 
Spirit of the water and slays him, as Beowulf did the 
monster. The resemblance between these two stories at once 
appears ; but there is one word in the account of the latter 

^ * From his eyes (Grenders) shot most like flame a horrid light.' Beowulf ^ 
1460. 

' He seizes the warrior as he lay.' 1499. 

' He found in the stranger a stronger gripe than his own.' 15 10. 

' The mead-benches are smashed in the struggle.' 1555. 

^ For a description of this ghastly spot, see Oxonian in Ieeland% 
p. 142. 

D % 
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contest, which completely identifies Grettir with Beowulf. 
The water-troll assails him with a weapon 'which people 
called a heptisax^.' A strange sort of weird dagger, and 
which therefore required a particular explanation. This is 
the very name of the Eafied sword (haeft-mece) with which 
Beowulf attacks Grendel's mother, and the word never occurs 
again, I believe, in any Icelandic author. 

So much for the value of words as elucidating and con- 
necting ancient legends. When was this legend of Beowulf 
borne to Iceland ? 

We have talked (page 8 supra) of the Saxon Chronicle, 
trustworthy in its dates, and identifying beyond dispute 
the existence of such and such individuals, but as signally 
failing to satisfy our curiosity as to their personalities ; 
and until about Alfred's time very deficient in the matter 
of details'. 

Turn to the corresponding Literature of Iceland. And 
first to the Heimshringla, or history of the Kings by Snorri 
Sturleson. Why here we have a Macaulay in the thirteenth 
century. A man in a remote valley of Iceland — ^you should 
see the place, and you would be lost in amazement if you did 
— ^picking up the threads of history, and working them into 
a tissue, picturesque in the extreme, in his own vernacular 
too, when we English, who had not the wit to throw off the 
old Roman influence — dumbfounded too with that French 
jargon which the Norman had brought into the land, the 



^ Grettisaga (Copenhagen, 1853), p. 153. Cf. Beowulf, 2918. 

' There is however one remarkable exception, the stoty of the murder of King 
Cynewulf (755) when on a viedt to a lady in the country : where the shape of 
the house, the way in which it is beset and the king slain, before his men were 
aware of it ; how they at length are alarmed by the frantic gestures of the 
lady, rush to the spot and fight to the last man, refusing the favourable con- 
ditions offered them — ^are all described with Icelandic minuteness. Mr. Earle 
renders * gebaeru ' by * cries.* The corresponding Is. * laeti * it is true may »= either 
' cries * or * gestures ; ' but the German analogue * geberden ' always b ' gestures ' 
or ' bearing,' in which sense ' gebaeru ' occurs twice in the ' Exile's Com- 
plaint.' 
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language of the Royal Court, the Courts of Law and the 
Baronial Castle — were maundering away in Latin ^. 

* Oh ! but Snorri is not at all true. He drew upon his 
imagination for his facts.' We reply, the Greenland Chronicle ^, 
the truthfulness of which has been tested, guarantees to a 
great extent the truthfulness of these Chronicles generally. 
Besides, were the speeches of Thucydides delivered verbatim ? 
Bead the accounts of two eye-witnesses of a transaction in the 
* Times;' are they alike in every particular? Don't they 
frequently diflfer toio coelo? If Snorri's accounts are not 
true, they ought to be, such verisimilitude does the relation 
exhibit. The details and exact dates of transactions over 
sea may not have been verified with the care we should now 
consider necessary. But if in those days there was no special 
war correspondent in foreign parts, yet, in great events such 
as battles, there was often an interviewer present, who was 
not only an eye-witness, but actually took part in the en- 
gagement*. These were among her sources of history. It 
may be that these Sagas are difficult to reconcile with the 
more matter of fact entries in our own Chronicles, but, to say 
the least of it, they often help us to facts^ and to the causes 
and connections of facts^ which our own writers leave obscure*. 

* This taste for Latin originated probably with the habit they so early 
indulged in of translating from that language^ which, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, must have affected their vernacular prose composition. Prisdan 
was highly reputed among them. The entry, 528, Chronicle, shows this : 
*Tunc Priscianus profunda grammatica rimatus est.' We are reminded here 
0f an Anglo'^xon. fragment on vellum of a grammatical treatise, based on 
Prisdan, in All Souls* College Library, and supposed to belong to the eighth or 
mnth century. The writer, after explaining that an ox loweth (hlaew]>), a 
sheep bleats (blaet), a pig grunteth (gruna^), &c., feusetiously observes that it 
would be very absurd (dydg) if a man were * to bark ' or 'bleat.' Some of the 
Anglo-Saxon g^rammatical terms may well reconcile us to the cease of the 
ancient tongue. For ^in the indicative mood' we find * on gebicnigendlicum 
gemette,' and so on. 

^ Chrdtdands Historiske MindesnuierJcerf Copenhagen, 1838, most likely by 
an equally andent hand. Recent visitors thither have verified the description 
of the locaUties, the time of sun-rising, &c. 

* E. g. Thormodr Eolbrunar Scald at Stikklestad, where St. Olaf felL 

* Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest, i. 258. One of Snorri's 
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Just read such a piece of writing as that battle of Svoldr 
under the isle of Rugen, where the treacherous Swedes and 
Danes set upon Olaf Trygvason, as he comes careering 
along eastward in the Long Serpent from his visit to 
Pomerania (Vendland), and behold the King, at last, when 
all is over, and nothing could be done to retrieve the fortunes 
of that luckless day, covering himself with his shield, and 
plunging into the blue ' Ostsae/ to rise no more ^ — and you 
cannot fail to wonder at the consummate genius with which 
the Icelander marshals forth and groups his incidents and 
puts them vividly before our very eyes. 

These Sagas may contain accounts of battles which a 
Milton might liken, as he did the internal feuds of the 
Saxons, to the flytings of kites and crows ; but they also 
contain the history of Harold Fairhair, the Egbert of 
Norway; of that striking personage Hacon Jarl, who had 
to take the pledge of Christianity perforce from the Emperor 
Otto at the Danevirke ; but, no sooner was he on his own 
quarterdeck again, than he threw his mass-books and all 
thereto appertaining overboard ; and died at last, the victim 
of a miserable thrall : wedded to a creed which was waning 
in the light of the new gods. They tell us of that Eric, 
who, turned out of Norway, had the luck to become ruler of 
England north of the Humber; of that Harold who fell at 
Stamford Bridge ; of a host of other potentates, who, in the 
English story, have little more life and colour in them than 
the longdrawn ghost-procession in Macbeth. Or take the 

sources of information was the Scald Thiodolfr, who lived at the court of Harald 
Harfarger, who possibly had older Scalds before him. Another source is Eyvind 
Skalda-Spilders* Haleygia tal and the Skioldunga Saga, The first of these 
compositions did for Hacon Jarl s race what the Drapa of Thiodolfr did for 
Harfarg. The second is the History of the Kings of Leire. Laing's Snorri. 

* For many a long day the Northman would not believe that the fiery King 
who held the horse-eating, blood-bowl-licking Swedes and coward Danes so 
cheap was really dead. Like Barbarossa with his Paladins in the Unters- . 
hergj he was holding his secret court and would once more reappear among 
men. 
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Kri%tnuaga^ with the account of the violent doings of that 
unique missionary Thangbrand, the envoy of Olaf Trygvason 
to Iceland, if only for the sake of comparing the way in 
which a Norse, or an Anglo-Saxon monarch like Ethelbert— 
each true to the instincts of his race — viewed the method of 
embracing a new faith. If much of these Sagas is necessarily? 
based on tradition, so also some of Bedels history, on which 
the earliest part of our Chronicle is founded, was, as he him- 
self distinctly records ^, taken down from the sayings of men. 
They tell us of these men ; but they also paint them to the 
life. 

Again, what has England from Saxon times to compare 
with the private Sagas of Iceland, Laxdaela^ Vigaglum^ that 
finished little Idyl, the saga of Hrafnkel, the Priest of Frey, 
or, to omit a score of others, NjAl sag^, the finest of them 
alP ? I shall never forget what I felt when, after a long and 
hurried trot with the priest from Odde Rectory, we jumped 
oflF our horses on the very spot where that sage old Coun- 
sellor — ^in a rude age the very pink of courtesy and gentle- 
ness, the staunch friend of the chivalrous Gunnar — was, 
with his wife and his sons, ruthlessly burnt, house and 
all. You have the saga in English, thanks to Mr. Dasent. 
In these histories the men are not always the fierce and cruel 
depredators that used to swoop down on terrified England, 
crying havoc. We have the Northman at home, in undress, 
under the influence of the family and the social ties. He 
who perhaps had carried the Raven banner* on an English 
battle-field rushes olff, like the old Cornish wreckers, on the 
news of. a whale ashore : or he is busy spearing seals or 
salmon, or in the pursuit of game, to improve the larder : or 
we find him, like the old Roman Dictator, following the 
plough tail. When he lacks mental excitement he journeys 
to the Althing, and joins there in wordy contests. If physical 

* * Ex scriptis vel traditione priorum.' Hist, Eccledast, Prefeice. 
' There are some 150 sagas extant. Cf. MHUer, Saga Bibliothek. 
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excitement is' wanted, then there is the horse-fight (heHt€^ing\ 
where the backers often get to fighting as well as the horses; an 
amusement quite as absorbing as our horse-racing. Then there 
was that favourite national sport, the wrestling-match [gUma ^), 
which was the invariable accompaniment of every meeting 
and festival. If content with quieter recreations, dancing or 
story-telling, chess or draughts would fill up his leisure hours ^. 
In these sagas we have also pictures of women such as they 
were in those days, as well as of the sterner sex. They are 
human nature all over. Look at Gudrun, the victim of con*- 
flicting passions, love and hatred to Kjartan, and confessing 
at last, like many of her sex, that * she treated him worst 
whom she loved best.' Look at the girl Helga, who was 
cheated out of her betrothed, Gunlaug Serpent-tongue, by 
the treachery of Bafn. Unable to survive the death of her 
lover, she asks them to bring her the gold-embroidered 
mantle which King Ethelred of England had presented to 
him, in reward for his lay {drapa) ; and so she passed away, 
musingly pulling at the threads and gazing at this memento 
of her lover. Why it is as if a Walter Scott, or a greater 
than he, in the portraiture of by-gone days, had arisen in 
the twelfth century, and made the men and women of an 
earlier generation — ^with all their passion and their foibles, 
their good and evil qualities — play their parts over again 
before us, as they played it of yore ; such is the individuality 
and precision with which their characters, and all they 
thought and said and did, are brought out. To a friend 
meditating a hisjjory of the Crusades, Southey wrote : * Omit 
none of those little circumstances which give life to the 



^ In Saetersdal, that part of Norway where, as Mr. Ivar Aasen has shown, 
the old Icelandic tongue may even now be recognised, wrestling still prevails 
as much as ever it did in our own Vale of White Horse, or in Cornwall. The 
Saetersdal ' throw* no uninitiated wrestler can withstand. 

' For full information about the very numerous and varied amusements of 
these energetic Northmen see Prof R. Keysir, and Nordmaendenes privaite Liv i 
Oldtiderif Christiania,.i867 (translated into English). 
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narratioD, and bring old manners, old customs^ old feelings, 
and old times before our eyes.' The writers of these histories, 
both of kings and families, knew this by intuition; gifted 
with the true historical instinct^ and adepts in an art which 
they had learned in no school. Truly it was worth the while 
to study these books by the imperfect light of old Haldor- 
son's Lexicon; but now that a most complete and able 
Dictionary of the Icelandic tongue has seen the light under 
the fostering care of the University of Oxford, there ought 
to be no lack of students in this literature. 

We have talked above of the Saxon Laws as a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Saxons, but the Laws of 
Iceland are no less so. There were the Codes of the Shire 
courts of Quia and Frosta and Hei'Ssoevi in Norway, estab- 
lished by Hacon Haroldson, and afterwards the common law 
for all the land (nyere Landslov)^ settled by Magnus Haconson, 
Maw mender;' and the Grey goose (1116); and the Ironside 
and Jmisbook for Iceland proper. But whence do we get the 
word ' Law ' ? In Saxon it was ^M ' for civil, and ^ Dom ' for 
criminal law : the former a most interesting word, signifying 
permanence^. But M has been extruded from our tongue, and 
Dom (doom) nearly so, by * Law,' a Scandinavian word, which 
reigns paramount in this land from the days of Ethelred the 
Unready^; signifying ' something laid down and established.' 
How interesting for us Englishmen to find that in the early 
heathen days of Iceland, when the law was oral and not 
written, there was an officer at the great Parliament of the 
Althing, the * log-sogu-ma8r,' the * law-sayer,' the * law- 
speaker,' who had to say from the speaker's chair on the 
Law-hill what the law was in cases of doubt. 

Then again our old institution. Trial by Jury. To our 



' Akin to the Gennan ' £he * « ' marriage-tie ; * anciently » any civil aanction 
or contract. 

■ • -ffithelred*B Laws, vi. 37. Schmidt, a. v. lagu. Of. Daaent, Pref. Icelandic 
Diet. 
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immortal King Alfred it has been assigned^; along with a 
host of other inventions, which we are persuaded he would 
have been the first to repudiate. Indeed he has become a sort 
of Odin to some antiquaries, on whom everything bearing 
the stamp of remote antiquity was fathered, the invention of 
Bunes among the rest. Whereas, as a matter of fact, Trial 
by Jury came from Iceland, in which country, and in which 
country alone, it had developed. It was used first in the 
Danelagh, that portion of England in which the Northern 
Laws prevailed, about half the island, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded south and pervaded the whole country^. In the 
lapse of centuries England has come to be the classic 
land of Trial by Jury, and John Bull verily believes it is 
autochthonous. 

Then for * Hustings/ England's other Palladium, the institu- 
tion of all others dear to Englishmen ; the public meeting 
whence our legislators repair to the Great Council of the realm 
assembled in Parliament. It was originally a council of 
Scandinavia where the king presided ; as we read King Olaf 
did^, standing on a great stone. The word is not to be 
found in Saxon. Truly the institutions of the two peoples, 
like the language, touch or dovetail into each other, at every 
turn; and in nothing more strikingly than in the notion 
of atonement for injuries. If, as Montesquieu says, ^The 
Saxons measured injuries as we do figures in geometry, with 
their fine of twelve ounces for a thumb, one ounce for a little 
finger,' etc., the same can be predicated to a great extent of 
the Northmen. 



* See Inscription on Alfred's Tower, which stands on that noble eminence 
whence the King is said to have reconnoitred the forces of the Northmen at the 
battle near Zeal in Wilts. 

' The acute and learned Hickes hit upon the truth. Both Coke and a 
greater man in law, Spelman, thought the institution Saxon in origin. But 
the twelve men of Spelman were not the jury empanneled to try each case, 
but the permanent Curia, acting as assessors to the President. The»au,r\k8y 
Diss. Epist. p. 40. 

' Heimskringla, ed. Copenhagen, 1777. 
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But before closing this hasty reference to the legal institutions 
of Iceland, a few words may be said about the status of their 
i^ves (Israel). Of the position of these unfortunate people among 
the Saxons we have already spoken. The origin of the breed 
is treated mythically in the Old Edda (JRiffsmdl), He and 
she, for there were slaves of both sexes, are there pictured to 
the life in the persons of Ai and Edda ; their wrinkled skin, 
projecting knuckles, stumpy fingers, long heels, dirty face, 
back bent — a Lapp might have sat for the portrait. Then 
there is their food, the knotty loaf, doughy and full of bran ; 
and the bowl of soup, with a bit of boiled calf s flesh at times 
by way of dainty (krds). There is an interesting passage in 
St. Olaf s saga, c. 31, on their treatment (cf. Tacit. Germania^ 
c. 25). As we see from the Landnama, they were often Irish 
prisoners taken in war. Doubtless their name, ^ Israel,' was 
synonymous with * scoundrel,^ ' base fellow ; ' and at times 
they well deserved the appellation. Thus, in I/andnama, p. 36, 
Gufa entrusts his wife and goods during his absence to his 
thrall Skorri, who abuses the confidence reposed in him «uid 
makes an attempt on the matron's honour, when she threatens 
to kill herself. On the master's return the. thrall fled, but 
is caught and put to death. It was a base thrall Karker 
who murdered the stately Hacon Jarl. Grettir, when his 
foes were drawing the toils closer round him, exclaims, 
* It is ill to have a thrall for your bosom friend.' But 
on the whole their position seems to have been better 
in Scandinavia than in England. Superstition came to 
their aid, and in peril or need men would make a vow 
to manumit a slave {Orhneyinga Saga^ 198), and by the 
time of Swerrir the institution of slavery entirely disap- 
peared. 

We have spoken of Kemble's Diplomatorium Anglo-Saxoni- 
cum. With it we may compare the Diplomatorium Islandicum^y 

^ Copenhagen, 1857 sqq., by John Sigurdson. 
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containing chartularies, diplomas, grants, covenants, etc. It 
is fall of interest. 

Here comes the decree of Hlodver, son of Charlemagne 
(15 May, 834), establishing the Archiepiscopal See of Ham- 
burg, whence the preaching of the Word is to go forth to the 
whole North, including Iceland, etc. 

This same matter of the Archbishopric of Hamburg is the 
subject of many bulls (also here), e. g. from Popes Gregory, 
835 ; Hadrian II, 87:^ ; Leo IX, 6 Jan. 1053. One of the 
most interesting papers in the work is a catalogue of the 
foreign pilgrims on their way to Kome, who visited the 
monastery of Beichenau in Bavaria \ beginning with 815; 
and who were living when their names were entered. As 
many as forty thousand were recorded in this ^Strangers' 
Book,' and among them thirty-nine Icelanders. The writers 
of the entries were clearly not acquainted with the Icelandic 
tongue. The Germans could not pronounce the Northern J? ^, 
— ^any more than the Normans could our th ; and so here, 
• }7orarinn ' becomes ' ^urarin,' and * J^orSr/ ' ^urdr,' 

A bull of Anastasius (Lateran, 30 November, 11 54) estab- 
lishes the seat of an Archbishopric in Trondjem fifty years 
after that of Lund. Herein is mentioned * the glorious mission 
to Norway, 1152, of Nicolas, Cardinal of Albano ' (N. 
Breakspear, the Englishman, afterwards Pope Adrian IV); 
concerning whom Snorri says, ' He in many ways improved 
the manners of the Norwegians.' 

Then we have a gift to Gufunes church, of a cross and bells, 
and silver chalice and vestments. 

' Mone> Karlfiruhe, 1835. TJnfortunately when the books of the monajsteiy 
were removed to Karlsruhe in 1803, the original manuscript of 173 leaves 
was not to be found, only a copy. 

' The sharp soand of * th/ e. g. in ' thick/ is only to be found in England and 
Iceland. In fact, our pronunciation generally is veiy like that of Scandinavia : 
due in the first place perhaps to the Jutes, who, if not of Old Northern blood, 
yet from their close proximity to the Northmen most likely adopted their 
linguistic peculiarities ; but, secondly, to the arrivals in later centuries from 
the great Northern hive. 
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There is a peremptory bull by Pope Celestinus, confirming 
the privileges of the Archbishop of Nidaros (Trondjem), e. g. 
in the right of toll from vessels trading to Iceland for the 
purpose of buying church vestments for that island : * all gain- 
sayers to be denied Christian burial.' 

Pope Innocent III (Reate, 30 July, 1198) permits the 
Bishop of Skalholt to buy falcons as his predecessors did, 
not for their own advantage, but for that of the Church. At 
the same time the Bishops are enjoined to correct the 
immorality of the Icelanders. Yes! and what was worse, 
they had presumed to hold communion with Swerrir (one 
of the best kings by the bye Norway ever had), *the ex- 
communicate and apostate, the enemy of God and his. 
saints.' His dear Iceland is very remote^ but he embraces 
it with the arms of alSection. Its ^peccata' would fill an 
immense page, 'si ad unguem^' &c. But this missive is 
only a foretaste (praelibatio) of what they would get if 
they did not amend their ways. He intends to return to 
the subject. 

March i, \%o6^ in answer to a query of the Archbishop of 
Nidaros, whether if a child is not likely to live and no water 
is at hand, it may be baptized rightly with spittle, the Pope's 
answer is, * One must be baptized with water and the Spirit, 
and there is no doubt that if both or one of these are wanting 
the baptism is not right.' 

Further light is thrown on the demeanour assumed by the 
Popes to the laity of Iceland in the bull (March \%o6\ *If 
the Priests shed blood, they are to be deposed from their 
office ; but those who kill such clerks, shall sue for pardon 
at the Pope's residence.' 

There are also several chartularies, all in the vernacular, 
illustrative of the infant Church in Iceland. 

An order in Latin of our King Henry III, London, %^ 
August, \%%\ (Rolls Series, vol. i. pp. 1204 ^nd 122x4), em- 
powers the Governor of Yarmouth to admit firee all merchant- 
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ships from Iceland, and all fish-ships. There are many proofs 
that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries there was an active 
intercourse between Iceland and England. Thus from an 
order of the Althing, circa i!200, we learn that most of 
the garment stuffs iox Iceland used to come from England. 
It is recorded of Bishop, afterwards St., Thorlak, that he 
studied * much and usefully for himself and others at Lincoln ' 
after he came from Paris {Biskupa Soffur, i. 1:^7^), and that 
one Audunn (ibid. i. 357) had an image of him made and set 
up at Lynn, which he no doubt visited in the course of his 
trading voyages. It was most likely a votiva tabula, pro- 
mised by him when he was in danger of shipwreck. This was 
circa 1^00-1:^20. 'One day an English Clerk went into the 
Church of Lynn (al. Kynn) in England and asked whose 
likeness that was. He was told it was the image of Thorlak, 
Bishop in Iceland. Then he with great laughter and ridicule 
went into a Kitchen, took a sausage, came before the image, 
and held out the sausage with his right hand, and thus spoke 
mockingly to the image : " Will you, suet-chap (a nickname 
given by the Norwegians to the Icelanders, who lived chiefly 
by flocks and herds), have a bit? You are a Suet- Bishop." 
After this he wished to go away, but could not move from the 
place whereon he stood with his hand rigidly clenched to 
the sausage. A number of people drove together to see the 
miracle, and asked how it came to pass. Whereupon he con- 
fessed his folly before all the bystanders, showed a true re- 
pentance and begged them to assist him in his prayers, and 
ultimately he got well again.' 

One document indicates a source of revenue to the Icelandic 
priest which had been, as we see from the sagas, a fruitful 
occasion of bloodshed in former days : we mean the driving of 
a whale ashore. In i!25o there is an agreement about the 
jetsam whales in the district under Thingeyri Monastery, up 

^ Copenhagen, 1858. 
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North. When a whale comes ashore the monastery takes 
half, the other landholders half. 

But enough has been said to show that there is much that 
is attractive for students in the - Biplamatorium Islandicum as 
well as in the corresponding Saxon collection ^. 

But Icelanders were not idle in the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of foreign parts, quite apart from buccaneering ^. 

Poets visiting foreign kings ; merchants in the Baltic and 
Mediterranean; traders in Britain and Gaul; navigators to 
countries under the Arctic Pole, like Ohthere ; soldiers of for- 
tune in Russia and Greece^; youths frequenting the Univer- 
sities of Erfurthj Cologne, and Paris ; clerics employed by the 
ever-active Roman curia; pilgrims to Rome, Compostella, 
Canterbury, and Jerusalem — who will doubt that these men 
brought back with them news from at least three quarters of 
the world ? Many geographical treatises are known to have 
perished, but there is one by Abbot Nicholas of Thingeyri, 
who returned home from his travels 1 154, being an Itinerary 



* The Biphmoitorivm Norwegieumt Lange and Unger (Christiania, 1847), is 
also most interestiiig, and proves that in the early days the language spoken in 
Norway was still as pure as that of Iceland. The first entry is a letter of 
Philip, King of the Baglers, 1207. Of. the Barlaam Saga translated by the 
hand of King Hacon Swerreson in Norway (1203-4), the manuscript of which 
is in Stockholm, which might, to look at it, have been written in Iceland. 

' We have seen above how they visited the monastery of Beichenau as early 
as S15. 

' Such were the famous body-guards of the Emperors at Constantinople— 
Yseringjiar, Warings : a name of disputed etymology, which is first mentioned in 
the Byzantine Chronicles, 1034. ^^^ ^^ existed long before. After the battle 
of Hafrs Fjord, many noble Norwegians left their country and served in it ; 
as did also many Englishmen afterwards, disgusted with the Norman Conquest. 
Originally it is said the word meant Scandinavians, the people who came across 
the Baltic to Bussia in the spring (v^r) =spring-fiirers : from whence the word 
was carried to Constantinople, and, like the ' Swiss Guard,' applied to the corps 
of foreign mercenaries of whatever nation. Munch, however (Det Norske 
Folks Sistorie, i. 289), derives the word from * var* = sworn compact (Anglo- 
Saxon *wsBr,' whence our * war-lock,* which originally meant truce-breaker) ; 
and it would therefore mean sworn confederates (G. * eidgenossen'). There 
is a picturesque account of them (Heimskringla, 408) sleeping with helm on 
head, shield over them, and right hand on the hilt of their sword. 
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through Germany to Home: which contains interesting 
facts ^. 

That our Saxon forefathers could relish wit, though perhaps 
of a somewhat ponderous character^ is clear from passages in 
their writings. In Beowulf, for instance, we have one Hun- 
ferth, a Northern Thersites, who makes some elaborate attempts 
at ridiculing the hero, before the assembled company; which 
he defeats with much dexterity. So again there was a very 
old Anglo-Saxon version of the jesting German legend of 
Solomon and Markolfr ^. Contests of knowledge of this kind 
evidently found favour among our fore&thers. The riddles ill 
the Exeter Book are very interesting. 

In Scandinavia also, trials of wit and wisdom were, from 
the very earliest times, as popular as feats of strength and skill 
in arms. Capping verses and setting riddles were a common 
amusement. Of this we have evidence in the Edda and the 
Sagas. In the Vaf\ru^ni8~m&l^ Odin in the disguise of a tra- 
veller, Gangradr, visits the wisest and strongest of the race of 
the giants. After an interchange of compliments, the two 
worthies begin posing each other with riddles. The guessing 
seems equally matched on both sides, till at last Odin puts 
a query which he alone was able to solve« And the giant 
submits to the stern penalty of death, which awaited defeat. 
Again, the choice dialogue bewteen Solomon and Saturn 
finds its counterpart in the famous flyting between Thor and 
the ferryman in the Habar^s-ljo^ of the Old Edda ^. 

Then again for Proverbs. Of course Alfred was a great 
adept at proverbs, or reputed to be such ; and there is a book 
of Anglo-Saxon proverbs which some have attributed to him. 
But, as has been well said by Mr. Kemble, Anglo-Saxon 
authors seem to have been more occupied in reproducing the 



^ WerlaiL^ Sytnbolae ad Oeograph. medii aevi ex monumentt Itlandd., 
CopeDhagen, 182 1. 
' ^ee Mr. Kemble's edition, published by the ^Ifric Society. 
> HdrM BrynkUdar, 
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wisdom of the Latins than in recording the deep and hu- 
morous philosophy of our own people ^. 

But turn to Scandinavia. That very ancient poem, the 
Hfivam^l, in the Old Edda, at once occurs to us ; brim full 
from beginning to end of wise saws and apothegms, as ever 
was Shakspeare's Justice; racy too of the soil, and savouring 
nothing of a biblical or classical source. 

But, to judge of the wit and humour of the Scandinavians, 
we must read their literature. It is there in the rich setting 
that we become aware of the full beauty and wit of their 
sayings and saws : and not in a book of proverbs, where we 
are left in the dark about the original context, the occasion, 
the company, the features of the locality, which led to the 
impromptu. A brick out of the wall or a fragment of 
moulding fails to give us a notion of what the fine old 
building looked like. To come suddenly on a saw, pat to the 
purpose, in the mouth of a Njall, is a very different thing 
from meeting it away from its proper belongings in the two- 
volume edition of Icelandic Proverbs ^. But we will mention 
a few. 

Step-mothers, of course, are in bad odour in the North as 
elsewhere. This is quaint : — 

* A step-child will never get so well into the bosom, but 
that the feet will hang out.' 

' Wit comes with waxing '=' You can't put an old head on 
young shoulders,' and it is well it is so, for * Wise children 
never wax old.' 

That * the boy gets bigger, but not his breeches,' was a fact 
not unknown to Cyrus. 

* Blood goes far, but breeding further,' says much for the 
enlightenment of the Northern heathens. 



^ We are sorry to say we cannot call to mind more than one proverb in the 
whole Saxon Chronicle ; also one perfect simile, comparing the greedy Abbot 
Henry to a drone (Brsen). 

* S>afn af hlenzhum OriSskvifhkm, Copenhagen, 1830. 

E 
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' The best muck is the mould that Mis from the master's 
shoes ' is a saying which every practical farmer will appreciate. 

* "Tis hard to have the needy for neighbours ; ' for * where 
the goafs tethered, there the goat gnaws/ was of course 
only a pre-Christian sentiment. 

* Love your neighbour, but let his gate stand stillj' is not 
unlike another, * Seldom-come is welcome,' Both must have 
originated in a year of famine. 

* Men's odds is not great ' reminds us of Burns' * A man is 
a man for a^ that.' 

From *They can't all have the Bishop for their uncle' 
we surmise that in Iceland an episcopal berth was pretty 
snug. 

' He falls not from the roof who lies on the floor ' is a sop 
for those of lowly estate. 

* Wisdom may be hid, wit-want not,' and *It's hard to 
hunt for one's wits,' are the sayings of a quick and ready people. 

Never was truer proverb than ' Soothsaying is wise man's 
weening.' 

'The haddock never wanders so wide, it hasn't the same 
spot by its side,' is the saw of a maritime race, who had found 
out, like us, that ^ what is bred in the bone comes out in the 
flesh.' 

That ' It is hard to bring many heads under one hat ' most 
chairmen must have found out. 

^ Man's list is not land's law ^ is pithy in the extreme. 

* Healing sores should not be riven '=* Don't rouse sleeping 
dogs.' 

' He who lives awaiting dies with wanting ' corresponds 
with ' It is ill waiting for dead men's shoes.' 

' Mighty near my nose, as the seal said when he was hit in 
the eye,' reminds us that the nose is the vulnerable part of 
that animal. 

* Many tell of St. Olaf who never saw him ' has a local 
colouring, but is true all the world over. 
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*Good words won't fill a fasting wame^=*Fair words 
butter no parsnips.' 

*You must aim at the bird before you can get liim' = 
' Nothing venture, nothing have.' 

* A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ' occurs in 
Laxdsela. 

*The kettle banters the pot, and black they are both,' 
shows whence comes our homely English equivalent. 

* 'Tis fox that fox shall fetch (catch) ' = * Set a thief to catch 
a thief.' 

*It is merely a transition, said the fox when they flayed 
him alive/ is an observation attributed in England to the eel. 

* The meanest guest has keenest eye ' is well understood by 
all, especially by the entertainers of poor relations. 

'Folk are found even over the Fells' is the remark of a 
people who had seen the world. 

* Many meet who made no tryst ' appeals to the experience 
of all the ages. 

* Bad will not be good till worse comes after ' reminds 
us of ' In the country of the blind a one-eyed man is king.^ 

* Too bland is a blemish, too grufi* greater,' is a multum in 
parvo. 

'Thanks are good, but a gift better/ is full of worldly 
wisdom. 

In this rapid survey of the literature of Iceland, as com- 
pared with that of the Saxons, we must not omit the ballads 
(I. fomkvseiSi, D. Ksempeviser)^. In the Sturlunga Saga, 
shortly to appear from the University Press, which is a most 
interesting history of Iceland in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, there are two dittiea preserved to us, one of a.d. 
laai and one referring to the year 1^64, which are exactly 

^ Collected in the west of Iceland in the seventeenth century. Of. Idenzk 
Fornkvae^i af Svend Grundtvig og Ion Sigurdson, 1854-59, and Danske 
Folheviser af Svend Grundtvig, Copenhagen, 1853 sqq., not yet finished ; a 
truly interesting work. 

E 2 
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of the same metre and flow as that of the modern ballads. 
Many of the burdens of these are of great beauty, and may 
be centuries older than the ballads to which they are affixed. 
They refer to lost love, merriment, &c. The historical ballads 
seem to have been of later growth. For seven hundred years 
were these ballads sung in Iceland as an accompaniment to 
the dance at their country wakes, in spite of the bishops who 
endeavoured to put them down ; and it was only in the last 
century that they died out ; about the time that Percy's 
Relics were published in England (1770). The Icelandic 
ballads are remarkable as often dispensing with the character- 
istic alliteration ^. 

The identity of many of our Border and Scottish ballads 
with these Northern songs has been pointed out by several 
authors. * Fair Anna ' occurs in Danish, though Walter 
Scott (Border Minstrelsy, iii. 36) referred it to a French 
source. *The Cruel Sister' is likewise among the Danish 
ballads. * The Watersprite's Treachery ' reappears in the 
• Demon Lover ' of Scotland ; while ' Hrosmer ' is the prototype 
of the Scotch * Burd Ellen ;' which receives fresh interest 
when we call to mind that in King Lear (Act iii. Scene 5) 
Edgar quotes from it : * Child Roland to the dark tower 
came,' &c. But these by no means exhaust the list of 
coincident ballads. 

The singular likeness of many of the songs of the two 
countries in depth of feeling, in views of society, in external 
form, has been explained by Geyer, by W. Grimm, and others 
on the principle that we and the Scandina^^ians received these 
traditions as our common property from the most remote 
period, before the immigration of our ancestors to England. 
Cf. Jamieson, Northern Antiquities; and Popular Ballads, 
ii. 87. 

Be it here noted in passing, if such minor matters are 

* Gleasby's Dictionary, s. v. dam. 
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* 

worthy the attention of Academia^ that our Nui;^e]y Rhymes 
once lulled to sleep the iix&nt^ of those rough Northern 
mothers, before they came to us. Cf. Halliwell, Nursery 
Rhymes, Preface to and edit. ; Metcalfe, Thelemarken, vol. ii. 
p. 1 80, jsqq. 

There are many English phrases which are from the North, 
But words perhaps, which find their analogues only iti Scandi- 
navia, are more interesting. Looking at them, we feel in- 
clined to ask, if our tongue is so Northern now, what would 
Book English have been if our capital had been York? 
Take the English word * fellow.' It is not to be found in 
early Anglo-Saxon. Your * good fellow, ' your ' College 
fellow,' must go to Iceland for his name; C6-lag=the laying 
of one's fee together = partnership ^. 

' Tidings,^ good or bad, come to us from Scandinavia. 

The latter syllable of our national dish beef-steak is from 
the Icelandic * steikja,' to broil, not from ' stiick,^ a piece, as 
suggested by Archbishop Trench. 

Many of our features of physical geography are pure 
Scandinavian. That place so well known to us at the foot of 
the white cliffs of Cleveland (Klivlond), * Whitby,' was known 
to the Saxons only by the less euphonious name of Streon- 
schalch. The three Ridings of Yorkshire are merely a third 
part (Is. ' |?ridjungr ') : every county in Iceland was divided 
into three parts. Filey-* Brigg,' the natural pier of rock 
which runs far out to sea in sight of Scarborough, is the Is. 
' bryggja '=a pier. Is. bru= bridge. When a vessel * rides ' at 
anchor in Yarmouth * Roads' the expressions are Scandi- 
navian. The Scotch * Skerries ' remind us of a time when 
the Danes, not the Saxons, were lords of the ocean. 

The * bore ' or tidal wave in the Trent is there called the 
* Eger,' the Scandinavian river-god. 

' Gill,' * force ' (= waterfall), * carr' (= brushwood), * scroggs ' 

^ Oar * boy ' we shall search for in vain in Anglo-Saxon. We recognize him 
again in the Danish ' pog ' and Swedish * poik^/ 
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(=wild woodland) of Lincolnshire are purely Icelandic. 
The drizzling fog borne down on the coast of that connty in 
bad weather is known there by the Scandinavian name * sea 
rog '=* sea smoke.' 

The 'gates' (streets) of York and Leeds are the same 
thing as the * gade ' of Copenhagen. 

Why should I insist upon what the Danish antiquary 
Worsaae first prominently brought before us^, that the in- 
variable mark of a Scandinavian settlement in England is the 
termination ' by ' (from * bua/ to dwell). We find scores of 
villages with their names ending thus, from the East Coast 
to Rugby and Derby (Deoraby), the town of wild beasts ; 
pointing to a time when the Northman and the wolf both 
held their own in the Midlands. While Tenby in the West 
tells a similar tale. Our 'ills' come from Scandinavia, as 
the Saxons thought for many generations ; but * evil ' comes 
from the Saxons. 

Hunferth in Beowulf is called * )>yle,' which Bosworth con- 
nects with J?il (=deal), making him to be * the speaker from a 
boarded place,' like our Public Orator at Commemoration. But 
this word (* J?ulr ') occurs very early indeed on the Snoldelev 
Bunic stone (Thorsen, Be Banske Runemindesmaerkery p. 19), 
and is generally interpreted to mean * a sayer of saws,' * an 
orator.' Cf. Hdvamdl^ 135. 

The Saxons do not seem to have been acquainted with the 
word * to die,' which is Is. deyja ; they used, instead, ge-swiltan, 
which in Is. (svelta) = 'to starve,' * to die of hunger.' 

Thfi word * ransack ' will be sought for in vain in Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries, though the meaning of the word was 
known to our forefathers by a too sad experience. It is the 
Is. 'rannsaka,' to search a house (rann), which the Danes 
often did without any warrant. 

* Minder om de Banske og Normaendene i England, Scotland og Irla/nd, 
Copenhagen, 1859. ^^' ^^^ Banske Erdbering of Englamt og Normandiet, 
Copenhagen, 1863. 
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What a singular instance of degeneracy is our word 

* gossip,' originally = the sponsor in baptism: the relation 
according to the spirit : cf, Anglo-Saxon * sib ' = affinity, 
peace ; Is. * Sif.* But in Icelandic, * Sif took a more poetical 
shape. She was the wife of Thor, the golden-haired god- 
dess, i.e. mother earth with her golden grain. She was 
the goddess of the sanctity of the family and of wedlock, 
whence her name. In this connection our English word 

* friend ' occurs to us, a word quite at home in Anglo-Saxon 

* freond,' Ulf. ' frijonds,' Germ. ' freund.' The word is also 
to be found in Scandinavia, but never in the sense of * friend/ 
always of * kinsman :^ a change in the sense of the word not 
to be passed unnoticed by an Anglo-Saxon scholar, being in 
itself curious, and characteristic of our ancestors on the Northern 
side. With them^ the bonds of kinship and brotherhood 
were strong, and each family formed a kind of confederacy or 
fellowship equally bound in rites and in duties ;. and which 
has doubtless not escaped the learned professors of law in this 
place. But every rule has an exception, for there is an Ice- 
landic proverb meaning that friendship is sometimes more 
trustworthy than kinship : * Let there be a firth between 
kindred, but a creek between friends.' 

The mention of * fostr ' which is not found in Anglo-Saxon 
proper, or in any of the Teutonic tongues, will not be out of 
place here. It is in fact an Icelandic word =* the fostering of 
a child,' an institution well known to the Northern nations, 
and also in Scotland, as we learn from W. Scott and other 
writers. When our King Athelstan fostered Hacon the son 
of Harald Harfager he was unwittingly performing an act 
of submission in the eyes of the crafty Norwegian; for, 
says Snorri, * Sa var utignari er o^rum fostra'Si barn.' 
He was looked on as inferior in rank who fostered o^ber 
men^s children. There was a very curious custom in Scan- 
dinavia, * Foster-brotherhood,' = a vow on the part of two 
persons to eternal friendship, and to avenge the death of 
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the survivor of them. A religious rite consecrated the 
act. They first mingled their blood and then passed 
under a long strip of turf, pared ofi* the earth, but still ad- 
hering to it at both ends, and supported by two upright 
spears. One of the most interesting of the Icelandic sagas, 
the Foster brother saga^ relates the adventures of two such 
sworn brothers. The custom can be traced further East. 
Joinville, Memoirs of St. Louis, a. d. 1250, p. 483: 'I 
heard the noble Knight Coucy tell the King, that the 
King of the Commains, in order to have greater faith in the 
professions of the Emperor of Constantinople, caused their 
people on both sides to be blooded, and made each drink 
alternately of the other's blood, a sign of brotherhood, saying 
they were brothers of the same blood.' In Africa a similar 
rite still exists. Sir S. Baker {TimeSy Dec. 9, 1873) relates 
how he entered into brotherhood with a chief on the Upper 
Nile, by each drawing his own blood and placing a drop of 
it on the tongue of the other. 

In the East- Anglian saw, * A good riddance of bad rubbish,' 
riddance == clearing away. In Is. 'rydja'= to clear away, to 
make a clearing in a forest. To ' scamp ' (work), a not un- 
common thing it is said in these days of high wages, is akin 
to *skammr'(=short), i.e. = to cut it short, not finish it. 

Our * to cap verses ' and ' handicap ' originate in Is. * kapp ' 
5= contention, from ^kamp.' 

Our word ^ window ' (Anglo-Saxon eag-)?yrl, * eye-Turl *) is 
also an Icelandic word, * vindauga,^ wind's eye ; while * wind- 
lass ' is a corruption of ' vindfiss '= * winding-pole.' 

* Gain,' the sole object, it is said, of this nation of shop- 
keepers, is only found in the Icelandic dictionary, not in 
Anglo-Saxon or German. 

When you buy cheese by the * great hundred ' it is due to 
the Scandinavians, and a relic of their duodecimal system. 
Of our decimal system they knew nothing till the time of 
Christianity. 
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Our * knife' is found in Is. knife only; while in the same 
language we first learn the primitive meaning of ^ spoon ' = 
a slip of wood. In the Old Edda span-]7ak= spoon-thatch, 
i. e. shingle-roof of Valhalla, which was composed of shields. 

The sportsman will delight to hear that in Iceland alone 
the age of a horse is computed as in England, * so old next 
grass.' The * slot * of game comes from the North, as also 

* sleuth-hound.' * Dapple grey ' is a corruption of * apal-grdr,' 
Is. for * apple-grey.' 

That elegant piece of superstition, at home in the North of 
England, of spitting in the hat for good luck, is only a re- 
miniscence of the gods in the Old Edda, on the cessation 
of a feud between themselves and the Vanir, spitting in a 
jar which they carry off in triumph. 

It is only through, the medium of Icelandic that we can 
anatomise the Old English word *hlafdige,' whence our 
*lady:' a word often used in the Saxon Chronicle for the 
highest lady in the land, the queen. The first part of this 
word is clear *hlaf '=loaf. The second part, '-dige,' is the 
Is. ^ deigja ' = * a maid ; ' so that * la-dy ' originally — perhaps 
in the days of King Cophetua — signified * bread-maid.^ But 
^ queen' itself, we must remember, in the outset simply meant 

* woman.' 

A survey of Scandinavian literature would not be complete 
without some reference to Runic lore, the most weighty topic 
perhaps of all ; for here we must look for the cradle, the first 
writing-down, of those multitudinous dialects which were 
heard side by side in this our island — beginning perhaps a 
couple of centuries before the days of Hengist — as each 
succeeding wave of colonists broke upon our shores from the 
eastern shores of the North Sea. 

The question Spelman asked Wormius, 1629, 'What are 
Runes, whence do they come ? ' is not yet set at rest, though 
it has taxed the powers of the most learned writers in Scandi- 
navia. There are three books on the subject, which seem to 
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bear the palm over all others for laborious and original 
investigation* Professor Thorsen's ^ work is as yet unfinished* 
Of it we may say this much, that the first volume makes us 
only regret that he does not hasten the completion of the 
second. Of the splendid work by our own countryman, 
Professor George Stephens ^, it is diflSeult to speak in adequate 
terms : so full is it of exhaustive criticism, of patient research, 
of varied lore ; along with which the author exhibits a power 
almost of divination in unriddling some of these Runic puzzles. 
His views, it should he said, are not the views of most writers, 
certainly not of the Germans, whom he excludes from all part 
or lot in the birthright of Runes. 

His assertion, based on a careful examination of the extant 
examples of old Runic monuments, is, that Runes were first 
brought to Scando-Gothic Europe, or developed therein, by 

^ De Danake BunemmdesmcierJcer, af P. G^ ThorseD, Copenhagen, 1864, 
Parti. 

^ He leaveiis new Bunes out of the account. The elder alphabet consisted of 
25 letters ; the more modem deyelopment, which came mto use about 800 a.d., 
only of 16. The number of moDuments inscribed with these new Runes may 
be reckoned by thousands, those with the older Runes amount to 180, 36 of 
which were found in England. 

EngUsh Value. F, U, TH^ ^ R, C=K, G, W, H. N, 
Old Northern.* ¥, fl, t, ^ R, <, X, P, W, +, 
New Northern. P, fl, t, +, RA^ F, „ „ *, +, 

English Value. I, Y, yO, P, A, S, T, B, 

Old Northern.* I, <| H + ^, nT ^, B lAl I(, T, IF, T, B, 
New Northern. I, J^, ,, . „ 4, H , T, B, 

English Value. E, M, L, NG, D, (E, V, O. 

Old Northern.* M, M , ^ <> Jf, H, <^, D, ^. 
New Northern. „ Y, ^, „ ,, 

* These are the Old Northern, exclusive of English proifocial rariations. 
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the latest clan-wave from the East — ^the Northern or Scandi- 
navian — an iron-wielding tribe who superseded the bronze- 
age population. Their origin has been the theme of the 
wildest conjecture. Some have said that Bunes are as old 
as the Deluge ; some have attributed the invention of them 
to Odin^. Some date their origin from 2000 B.C. The 
Swedish scholar Ihre thought they were the invention of the 
Scythians. 

No hint of Bunes has ever been found in the oldest German 
or Saxon chronicles, though such things are mentioned in 
Anglo- Scandinavian parchments. No indigenous fixed Runic 
monument has ever turned up on Saxon or German soil ; 
though half-a-dozen Bunic jewels, * wanderers ' as Stephens 
calls them, have. Of the thousands of blocks discovered in 
Germany, dating from the first century downwards, not one 
is Bunic, all are Boman. 

Bunes have nothing Boman about them ; the order of the 
letters is different. The Boman alphabet is an 'Abcedarium,' 
the Bunic a * Futhorc ' beginning with F. 

It should be noted here that all Mr. Stephens's decipherings 
of the oldest or Old Northern Bunes are based on the assump- 
tion that the Bune Y=-A., not M or B. He maintains that 
all the Northmen had these elder Bunic staves everywhere, 
in Scandinavia and in its colony England, at the same time. 
No inscriptions in the more ancient and more numerous 
alphabet, but only in the shorter and more modem one, have 
been found in Iceland, Greenland, the Faroes, and the Isle 
of Man, these being colonies of more recent date ; while 
they abound in England, the oldest Scandinavian settle- 
ment. 

The tongue of all these old Bunic inscriptions is one and 
the same, Old Northern, but in dialects more ancient than 

^ The name of Odin appears on only one known Bunic stone. Thorns name 
is found on two. Of the two thousand Bunic stones known, of course many 
are from the Christian times. 
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our written specimens of Icelandic, which date at the earliest 
from the thirteenth century. 

The oldest Bunic inscriptions — say from the first century 
to 800^— are as unlike Icelandic as the language of the Latin 
monuments at the time of the Republic to the classical dialect 
of Dante. Now are we to suppose that Scandinavian workmen 
were summoned to England to carve these Runes in a character 
not understood by the people, when the inscription often 
warned the people not to remove the stone at their peril ? 
Such a supposition would be ridiculous. Old Northern -there- 
fore must have been spoken at the very earliest period, pro- 
bably in the third century, in Great Britain. 

Many of these Runic monuments were in the oldest age 
placed vnmdey and not out of the cairns ; and to this perhaps 
owe their preservation. 

The so-called * barbarians,' our forefathers, who wrote these 
inscriptions were anxious for the blissful repose of the dead ^, 
and the word * rest ' indicates the belief in a future state. 
But no dates are to be found ; there are no numerical figures 
on the oldest monuments. They had no ciphers 2. 

The earliest dated stone (the dates spelt out) is of the 
fourteenth century. Runic bells go a hundred years further 
back. Scandinavian Runic coins appear in Scandinavia at 
the end of the tenth century. 

In England coins occur with these Old Northern Runes ^ 

» Cf. Old Edda, Hdvamdl, 71. 

^ Cf. Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae (London, 1876), a work 
which includes inscriptions in Latin, British, and Saxon, and admits no Kimic 
ones, except when the Bunes occur mixed with Latin. But aU the inscriptions 
given in this work belong to that obscure period fipom the fifth to the eighth 
centuries which is comprehended in Professor Stephens's enquiry, and about 
which we have notices by hardly any ancient writer of credit. Here too, as 
in the Runic monuments, the date is nearly always wanting, and there is an 
almost universal lack of Christian symbols. 

' Worsaae however {Danish Conquest of England) is of opinion that the 
Danish influence in England was nil, till nearly the end of the eighth century, in 
which view Mr. Kemble concurs. Proceedings of the Norwich Archaeological 
Society, p. 45, 1847. 
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as early as the sixth century, while the Runes on the Golden 
Horn at Copenhagen (only a facsimile) are supposed to date 
from the fourth or fiffch century. 

The very ancient grammatical forms of these older Runic 
monuments are highly instructive. We find the S still left, 
not yet become R, e. g. ' was ' (from verb to be), whereas the 
later Scandinavians use * var.' Compare * quaeso/ which be- 
came *quaero/ and ^ausum,' which became * aurum.' 

As aforesaid, the language on these monuments is Old 
Northern, but with dialectic peculiarities according as the 
monument was found in Scandinavia or England. 

Of German there is no trace, save that German and Saxon 
and Old Northern were very near each other in the oldest times. 

Such is a brief epitome of the results arrived at by the 
author: results, it may be added, utterly at variance with 
those of Rask. It was his dictum that English was not a 
Northern but a German dialect; and this he proves by 
three things: (i) our old infinitive ended in *an' and the 
Scandinavian in' * a' : {%) we have no passive, while the 
Scandinavians have a passive in * s ' : (3) we have the article 
before, the Scandinavians affcer the substantive, as heimr-inn, 
the home. 

Professor Stephens, however, endeavours to prove that these 
are not old but modem developments. In reply to (i) he 
says, this is only a question of time and dialect. All the 
Scando-Gothic tongues originally had the an and N; at 
least half a dozen examples are known of the infinitive in 
AN on old Scandinavian stones ; while in the oldest North- 
English (as on Ruthwell cross, about 670 a.d.) the -n had 
fallen away as early as in Scandinavia. In answer to {%) he 
says the old Scandinavian tongue had no passive : the present 
Is. passive was originally not a passive but only a reflective 
form. The aflSxed personal pronoun (sik, se) in tim^ became 
enclitic, and was shortened into sk, and the verb got to be 
used in ^ passive sense. He says further (3) there was no 
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article in the ancient dialect. By degrees it crept in before 
the noun. In the oldest Runic monuments there is an entire 
absence of it after its name ; when found it is always before 
its noun. He also shows from the laws of Ethelbert, that the 
vernacular in England was a literary language a hundred 
years after the Jutic conquest, and so does away with the idea 
that writing was first introduced into England in StI Au- 
gustine's time. 

All this is of infinite importance. If the tongue in which 
these old Runic inscriptions^ found in this country, are written 
be Scandinavian^ then we learn that our original tongue, 
after the Celtic was eliminated, . was not that later Anglo- 
Saxon of our books, a language to a great extent latinized 
and modified by various influences, but a congeries of many 
floating dialects, with no fixed orthography or spelling (' stone ' 
is spelt in fiiffcy ways on these stones); all however not German, 
but Scandinavian. 

But besides the difficulties of spelling in Runic inscriptions, 
there are others by no means trivial. Such e. g. is the usual 
want of separations between the words. Then again the 
letters are often reversed, or must be read from right to left, 
or alternately from the right to the left and from the left to 
the right. Sometimes careless writing lays a trap for the 
decipherer. Runes, says Professor Stephens, are descended 
from a source which produced alphabets of Phoenician and 
classical people^. 

And this remark brings us to a third work upon Runes, 
the main object of which is to elicit the true origin of the 
Runic characters ^. 

By a masterly analysis and a comparison of Runic letters 
with the letters of the old Greek inscriptions, with those on 

^ Old BwMC Fragments of England and Scandinavia, by G. Stephens, Loudon 
and Copenhagen, 1866 sqq. 

^ Jtuneskriftens Oprinddse og Udvikling i Norden, af L. F. A. Wimmer, 
Copenhagen, 1874. 
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the Moabite Stone, with the Phoenician alphabet, and lastly 
with the bilingual alphabet, the Greek and the Etruscan, of 
the Galassic vase of Coere, Wimmer arrives at the conclusion 
that Runes are not a direct offspring of the Phoenician or old 
Semitic alphabet, nor derived from a common source with the 
South European alphabets, or from picture writing — but 
direct from the Latin alphabet. Among other proofs he 
points out that the Bunic alphabet and the Latin alphabet 
alone use the sign P, with the meaning *f/ Further, he 
shows that the original direction of Runes was, like that of 
Latin, from left to right; but that pretty early, alongside 
of this, right to left was used, and by continuation of these 
arose the alternate or Pova'Tpo<f>rjhbv method ; and he further 
shows that the younger Runes were not introduced by new- 
comers, but were gradually developed out of the older and 
longer alphabet. Wimmer does not, like Stephens, make 
Runes a monopoly of the Scandinavian races ; but believes that 
there were Gothic or German Runes also. Professor Stephens 
entirely rejects this Roman origin of the Runes, for many ^ 

reasons, among them one decisive one — that the Runes were 
already old and common in Scandinavia in the early Roman 
Imperial period, from whose alphabet Dr, Winmier says they 
were taken. But we have said enough to show that these 
Runes are intimately connected with the momentous question 
of what was the tongue used in this country by the earliest 
Teutonic settlers. If, as Stephens asserts, Runic stones were 
being carved in England as early as the third century with 
inscriptions, not in Saxon, but in Scandinavian, then it must 
follow that the Danisms in English are not due solely to the 
Northern invasions, extending from 787 to 1066, but were 
many of them welded into the very constitution of our tongue, 
in the last days of the Roman occupation. 

In the above pages we have endeavoured to institute a 
comparison — necessarily very imperfect — ^between the extant 
remains of Saxon and Scandinavian literature in their chief 
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branches. As Englishmen, each of us naturally yearns 
towards that which must be called his mother tongue — the 
Old English — ^the speech of our great King who has been 
pronounced to be the greatest and purest character in history. 
By its power and range, its simplicity and beauty, it well de- 
serves our admiration.^ In its affluence of words, to interpret 
the most serious operations of the mind, it is pre-eminent. 
But this very fact indicates that leaning towards the di- 
dactic and philosophical, which stamped the Saxon spirit. To 
a modern^ this somewhat solemn style is apt to be oppressive. 
We long to escape out of the stuffjr lecture-room into the 
fresh air. But the Northern tongue is no less admirable^ nay, 
more so. In form and vocabulary it is one of the finest and 
most copious languages known. Its words are cut out sharply^ 
a single one sometimes containing a picture ; the grammar 
short and handy, its system of inflections carried out without 
flagging, more so than in Anglo-Saxon^ although there are 
writers who erroneously state the contrary; the sentences 
simple, full of nerve and pith, and straight to the point. 
Look at the lively way in which a tale is told, and the salient 
points instinctively seized upon by the narrator, the very points 
to engross all our interest. So that the Icelandic is worthy 
to be learned for its own sake. Cartloads of Old English 
mythical and heroic epics, finished histories in the vernacular, 
heaps of pieces teeming with sprightly humour, with vivid 
portraiture, with precious touches of nature, may or may not 
have been destroyed by the Dane, by the Reformers, by the 
Roundheads, by fire, by crass folly — but still we are bound to 
judge by what we see and not by what we do not see. Saxon 
literature may have been splendid, but this can only be sur- 
mised. And if we do find in what remains to us aught of 
heathen vigour, of picturesqueness, of intensity, it often 
smacks so shrewdly of the Old Norse, that we might almost 
say it was borrowed from thence. When the wan raven, 
the lank wolf, the sallow-plumaged eagle haste to the battle- 
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field (waelstow) ready to feast upon the corpses of the * fey ' 
warriors — when the Earl breaks the shield-burgh— when the 
song and the story are heard at the feast, and the lady hands 
round the twisted beaker — when Beowulf ( war- wolf ) wins his 
way through the pursuing nikkrs, and visits the grim depths 
of the lake^ so deep that it took him a day to reach the bottom 
— when his borrowed * heir-loom ' sword (Hrunting), adorned 
with a pattern of interlacing makes on the hilt, refuses 

* to bite ' (bita), its edge being turned by the horrid head of 
Grendel's dam — when the old chief dies and is borne by his 
men to the sea-shore, and is placed on the ship that waited 
there, close by the mast, along with his armour and his trea- 
sure—all alone like the weird marinei* of Coleridge, who however 
was not dead but alive — and then the ship is shoved out into 
the trackless deep — surely this is Scandinavian all over. 

If Anglo-Saxon literature is useful in elucidating the 
topography and the antiquities of these Isles, in explaining 
our proper names and appellations of places^ in illustrating 
our provincial dialects and local customs, of Icelandic this is 
also true. And how could it be otherwise, when we remem- 
ber that Saxon and Scandinavian were both dialects of one 
wide-spread language from the days of Hengist downwards, 
which became inextricably blended during the contest of six 
generations that preceded the Conquest ? Numberless forms 
and words and phrases have thus, as we have seen, come into 
our modem English from a Northern and not an Anglo- 
Saxon source. The heaven^ above us, the earth, the sea 2, 

1 ' Himinn ' is the later form in Scandinavia, but * hifhi ' occurs on the Bunic 
stones, and < hifna kong ' (the king of heaven) in old manuscripts. The 
mythic origin of heaven was the vast skull of the giant Ymir, heaved aloft by 
the dwarfe (Old Edda). The Anglo-Saxon etymology {Solomon and Saturn) 
is that it is so called because it conceals from view eveiything above it (ufan). 
Bather a poor etymology for the Wise Man to give. 

s But the Norsemen had a picture-word for the Sea besides, 'h^f'^the 
heaving lifting mass, which seems unknown to the Saxons ; while the ship's 

* keel ' that ploughs the waves was a native of the country which is split mid- 
way between the North Sea and the Baltic by the keel-shaped range of the 
Kiolen. 
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the shipi^ movifig thereon, the tidal phenomena, the features of 
natiij*al scenery, teappear with little change in Scandinavia. 

We have also shown above that in the North are to be 
found the germs of our institutions^ and it is to our dross 
with the Norsemen that we owe the most pronounced and 
best fe^itures of our national character, the keen (hvass) 
eagerness, the resolute c6olness, the ' last ' and * game ' of our 
race. 

' Skill ' in whatever they attempt is the aim of the best 
Englishmen. And this word— if not the thing signified by 
it— came froiti Scandinavia. 

* The tongue of Britain is Dano-Saxon,* said Hickes. The 
deep majestic stream of English is due mainly to the blend- 
ing of two distinct sources: the one impetuous, sparkling, 
telling us of its home in the mountains of the far North ; the 
other slower, statelier, more sedate and measured in its flow. 
Shall we explore this and not that? Shall we follow the 
easy route that winds along the plain, and have no heart 
to breast the steeper path? 

Let us cease to divorce the study of Icelandic from that of 
Saxon. What is one without the other ? In their similarities 
and divergencies they illustrate English, and also each other. 
Shall this gieat University, surmount the uphill work of 
producing a most admirably-equipped and furnished Icelandic 
dictionary, and publishing it at great cost — such a dictionary 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue has still to be written — and then 
shall our English youth shrink from the study of so noble 
a language and literature, full access to which has at length 
been provided for them ? 
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